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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


At last we have vigorous and decisive action at sea 
against the Bolesheviks. We regret deeply the loss of 
the gallant men who were killed last Monday by the ar- 
tillery fire of the Kronstadt forts, but the affair was 
worthy of the best traditions of the Navy. Details are 
only coming out gradually, but the attack was evidently 
most effective and dashing. Kronstadt had hitherto 
been regarded as practically impregnable, and at least 
two battleships and a destroyer were sunk by our 
coastal motor-boats. The C.M.B.’s., a new type of 
torpedo carrier, invented in the war, are tiny, hazardous 
to handle, and very swift. Like aeroplanes, they deal 
death to heavier and clumsier craft. 


We scem to have secured a tolerably complete Pro- 
tectorate over Persia for a loan of £2,000,000, which, 
as money is spent nowadays, is a mere bagatelle. We 
congratulate the Foreign Office on what is really the 
first success of our diplomacy for the last eight years, 
for Agadir was a success. We have spent, it appears, 
£,69,000,000 in Russia without any definite result, as 
always happens when you are ‘‘ willing to wound and 
yet afraid to strike.’’ Nevertheless, the provincial 
government formed by General Yudenitch, under the 
premiership of M. Stefan Lianozoff, a respectable Mos- 
cow financier, for the provinces of Petrograd, Novgo- 
rod, and Pskoff, is a decided step in the right direction. 
As a result of wisely recognising the political existence 
of Esthonia, the Esthonians have agreed to,join forces 
with General Yudenitch and to march on Petrograd. 
Who, by the way, is General Marsh? English or Ameri- 
can? He possesses the rare qualification of speaking 
Russian, and has acted with courage and cleverness, in 
co-operation with General Gough, Colonel Pirie Gor- 
don, Mr. Bosanquet, Colonel Dawley (American) and 
General Hurstel (French). 


Sir Gordon Hewart is unquestionably one of the best 
lawyers at the Bar, as the Attorney-General as a rule 
is. But he is, what many Attorney-Generals have not 
been, quite at his ease in the House of Commons, which 
allows his agility and acuteness to have full play. Poor 
Frank Lockwood was afraid of the House of Commons 
and allowed his humour to be awed into commonplace 
solemnity. Sir John Rigby, a great Chancery man, 


fond of his pipe, was fairly puzzled by the ways of the 


House, and never did himself justice, or was any use to 
the Government. If Sir Gordon Hewart is free from 
diffidence or perplexity, it is because he despises the 
House of Commons, or rather, its members. He cannot 
conceal his contempt for their muddle-headed and 
illogical manner of handling a case. This does not 
make him popular, but very useful to the Government. 
If a big lawyer is set on professional, not political, pre- 
ferment, why should he care for the House of Com- 
mons, which is merely a stepping stone? 


Lord Desborough’s Committee on the Cippenham 
Works at Slough touch lightly, but significantly, an 
the appointment of Sir Robert McAlpine as contractor. 
Sir Robert, as is well known, is closely connected with 
the Prime Minister by the marriage of their children. 
Lord Inverforth at once decided that Sir Robert McAl- 
pine was ‘‘ the best man for the job,’’ before any other 
contractor had seen the works, and without considering 
for a moment whether anybody else would have been 
equally, or better, fitted for the job. On which the 
Committee observe : ‘‘ The Committee are aware of Sir 
Robert McAlpine’s service as a contractor during the 
war. They are not prepared to dissent from Lord In- 
verforth’s conclusion. They consider, however, that 
it would have been desirable that the usual practice of 
public departments should have been adhered to, and 
that the claims of competitive contractors should have 
been more closely examined.’’ We think so, indeed. 
A job’s a job for a’ that. 


The: Government have abolished the coal subsidy by 
raising the price by 6s. a ton. They say that they are 
going to abolish the railway subsidy, which they can 
only do by a substantial addition to passenger rates, for 
freights they cannot raise. They say that they will 
abolish the bread subsidy; but can they, dare they ? The 
economic price of the quartern loaf, sold at od., is 13d. 
The Government buys wheat at the market price and 
sells it to the millers at such a price as enables them to 
sell the loaf at 9d; the loss, or difference, is paid out of 
the taxes. The mean gazette price of British wheat 
was in July, *19, per quarter, 73s. 3d; of imported 
wheat the declared value was 86s. 5d. In July, 1914, 
the price of wheat (the world-price) was 34s. 11d. In 
order to abolish the subsidy and enable the loaf to be 
sold at od., British wheat must fall to 42s. a quarter, a 
price at which, with present agricultural wages, it can- 
not be produced. : 
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For a muddled, tortuous, and confusing document, 
commend us to the report of the Committee on the 


Dope Syndicate. ens: have been written _by Lord 


Sumner, for no one But an eminent patest lawyer could 


have doused us-in such_a swamp-of ufiMecessary and_ 
d ap 


perplexing details, with no 2 ent, dodging back 
and forward between dates. It was,mot done, of 
course, with intent to.confnse, but lawyers aretrained 
to regard all facts as equally important; they have no 
sense of perspective, and can’t make their points. The 
Committee find neither corruption on the part of the 
promoters, nor favouritism on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Let us say at once that we agree with that part 
of the report which absolves the two departments of 
Government from blame. Both the War Office and the 
Munitions Ministry (which stepped into the former’s 
shoes), did the right thing in sticking to the Brothers 
Dreyfus and in turning down the offers of the United 
Alkali Company and Courtaulds to make cellulose ace- 
tate. The brothers Dreyfus had long been working the 
process, and they possessed a skill and experience 
which it would have taken Courtaulds and the United 
Alkali Company a long time to acquire. 


The brothers Dreyfus were masters of the situation. 
They possessed the secret, which no one else had, ex- 
cept a German firm, and the Usines du Rhéne, whose 
supplies were wanted by the French Government. And 
we must say that this brace of Swiss chemists did not 
abuse their advantage. For the British rights over 
their patent they were paid by the Dope Syndicate the 
modest sum in cash of £43,000; but as they took up 
£30,000 of the £90,000 debentures that were issued, 
and paid £2,000 for their 80,000 sixpenny shares (half 
the capital of the Syndicate) all they were paid was just 
over £10,000. The people who made the whacking 
profit were, of course, the promoters, Messrs. Grant 
Morden, Trevor Dawson, and Robson, who after the 
manner of their kind risked not a shilling of their own 
money, for (except £1,000 out of £90,000 debentures 
subscribed by Sir Trevor Dawson) they took no deben- 
tures, but allotted to themselves without payment, more 
than a quarter of the capital of the Syndicate, namely, 
41,000 shares. They were sixpenny shares, but that 
didn’t matter; they might have been fourpenny, or 
penny, or farthing, or five shilling, shares; they were 
used to mark the interests of the various parties; they 
were tokens. 


It was when the Syndicate of 1916 came to be 
expanded or sold to ‘‘ the parent company ’’ in 1918 
that the token shares of 6d. were exchanged for 144 
shares of £1. The Syndicate had been financed to the 
tune of £455,000, for the erection of plant, and pur- 
chase of materials, by three big firms, Vickers, Nobels, 
and the Chilworth Gunpowder Co. The parent Com- 
pany (so-called, though it was the child) was registered 
in May, 1918, with a share capital of £3,500,000 in £1 
shares, of which 760,000 were allotted to the three big 
firms in payment of their advances, To the Dope (six- 
penny) Syndicate were allotted 2,319,998 shares, of 
which half went to the Dreyfus brothers, a quarter to 
those who subscribed the debentures, and a quarter to 
the promoters. Supposing the shares in the parent 
Company to be worth par, the three promoters, Messrs 
Grant Morden, Trevor Dawson, and Robson, received 
£564,999. For an intermediary profit that is pretty 
wen. 


The labourer is worthy of his hire, but what did the 
promoters do for their half million? They didn’t dis- 
cover eellonite, about which they knew nothing; they 
didn’t discover Dr. Dreyfus, for he had seen the War 
Office people, and made them offers as early as Septem- 
ber, 1914. They didn’t risk their own money, but 
other people’s. What they did was to make a dashing 
visit to Basle in December, 1915, armed with an intro- 
duction from Bloch of Paris, and collar the brothers 
Dreyfus. Corruptien is hard to define, and therefore 
hard to detect. We think it would haye been better if 


the son of a powerful Minister had not heen « share- 
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holder in the Dope Syndicate. We are sure it would 


» Have been better if Sir John Cadman, technical adviser 


to the Munitions Ministry, had not been a shareholder. 

That-the London gnanager Union Bank“of 

anada should have been a director of the Dope ‘Syndi- 
cate and have lent it a large sum, more 
out of the bank deposits ata time when'there can have | 
béen little or no security, throws an unpleasant light on 
Canadian banking. Frankly, we do not like Mr. Grant 
Morden’s financial associates in Canada. Sir Sam 
Hughes came very badly out of the inquiry into the 
purchase of the damaged cartridges from his own Gov- 
ernment (of which he was a member) and the re-sale 
through Vickers to the British Admiralty. The Cana- 
dian Branch of Vickers leased a portion of their yard 
at Montreal to the British Admiralty at an exorbitant 
rent during the war. If all these things do not amount 
to unreasonable profits made out of the nation’s exigen- 
cies in war, then language has no meaning. 


It is stated in the newspapers that people are already 
booking rooms in hotels for next summer at the French 
Swiss and Italian spas. Although it is economically 
had that money should be spent abroad, English hotels 
are so uncomfortable, the food is so uneatable, and the 
waiters and waitresses are so rude and incompetent, 
that we cannot blame people who wish to get out of the 
‘country fit for heroes.’’ Making every allowance for 
the difficulty of procuring enough food, there is no rea- 
son why it should be badly cooked; why the cooks 
should leave the hotel at 7.30 for their evening’s amuse- 
ments; why the waitresses (ex-munition ‘‘ ladies ’’) 
should fling the food and-the forks on the table ; or why 
the head-waiter (ex-sergeant of marines) should address 
the visitor as if he was a-mutinous private. The French 
and the Italians, whatever they may charge, have better 
manners and more sympathy with hunger and thirst. 
Besides, the Italian Riviera, between Genoa and Spez- 
zia, is of ravishing beauty. 


The Daily Herald announces that tipping is ‘‘ twice 
cursed. It curses him that gives, and him that takes.’’ 
We quite agree, especially as regards the giver, and 
also that this damnable system should be abolished ; but 
how? The American Waiters’ Union declares that 
‘accepting tips is essentially not American, and places 
the stamp of servitude upon the dining-room sales- 
man’s profession.’’ The ‘‘ dining-room salesman ”’ for 
waiter is the finest stroke of democratic absurdity we 
know; it is far better than ‘ public assistance”’ for 
‘pauper relief,’’ or than the ‘ young ladies’’ of the 
scullery or the shop. But the stamp of servitude is to 
be removed by blackmail, as usual. The tip is to be re- 
placed by a fixed charge of 10 per cent. on the bill, 
which is, in plain English, that everybody is to be 
forced to tip, however bad the service, and that nobody 
is to be thanked. The latter consideration, however, 
is immaterial, as thanks are generally omitted already, 
heing ‘‘ a stamp of servitude.” 


The Review of the Foreign Press has disappeared 
under the stress of the growing storm against faney 
expenditure. But the country is still burdened with a 
huge over-supply of clerkesses, who walk the streets 
with an air of conscious rectitude and untiring industry, 
or sleep in official motor-cars. ‘‘ Most of our lot,’’ we 
heard one of them say, ‘‘ don’t work, and don’t know 
how to, and they needn't as everybody knows.’’ The 
conditions of official employment would not be tolerated 
in any capable business. A recent accession to the 
Admiralty was started on holidays after ten days’ work, 
Why haven’t the responsible heads the courage to stop 
this slackness ? 


The efficient part of the Ciyil Service, which has done 
admirable work in the war, is suffering in reputation 
through these ornamental slackers, makers of tea and 
dispensers of smiles. An eleven should be formed in 
the House of Commons to bow! them out; but the side 


r 
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will have to practise the importunity of the man who 
secured three loaves from a friend on loan at midnight. 
Oh for one week of Kitchener ! 


‘** Thou should’st be living at this hour! 
England hath need of thee; she is a pen 
Of stagnant waters, clerkess, Wraf and Wren.”’ 


We met the other day one of those who still rather 
beautifully believe that Kitchener will one day reappear 
among us. Nothing is more touching than this human 
refusal to believe that a great ledder is liable to death. 
In our time a great many Scotsmen believed that 
Hector Macdonald was concealed somewhere in the 
world, and ‘ The Lost Leader ’ reminded us of the fixed 
dream of many Irishmen that Parnell would return at 
the chosen moment. _ History is rich in similar beliefs, 
and often a touch of fancy has crept in to convert a 
belief into a faith. 


The Government, after the shock experienced in the 
violent objections to its raising Ministerial salaries, 
seems at last to be thinking of practising the precepts 
of saving which it preaches. Ministers, if was 
announced last Monday in the House, had decided to 
give up at once the use of moter cars allowed to them, 
and no cars are to be personally so allotted to anyone. 
We are also pleased to see that the rage for building 
enormous airships is to be modified. They are clumsy 
and tolerably useless in war-time, and the nation can 
certainly not afford them, while there is a Peace on. 
The Government have yet to tackle the ingenious con- 
tractors who, improving on Shakespeare, 


‘Give to airy nothing, 
A local habitation and a wage.’ 


4 
We do not know the secret power which swept 
Andrew Carnegie to the pinnacle of the world’s wealth. 
There are those who say that not all the books he pre- 
sented to reluctant boroughs are heavy enough to 
weigh down certain grim skeletons, and there is an ad- 
mirable book ‘The History of the Steel Trust,’ which 
disappeared rapidly from circulation. He owed a great 
deal, no doubt, to his genius for combining and divid- 
ing. Like Pierpont Morgan, he brought people 
together, but, unlike him, for the sake of dividing 
them. The story of Morgan during the financial panic 
could never have been told of Carnegie. Morgan cotl- 
lected the Trust Presidents in his house one evening at 
7, had them shown into the drawing-room, and locked 
them in. When they were let out at 2 a.m. as he him- 
self said, ‘* They knoo one another,”’ and the beginning 
of the end of the panic had arrived. 


We hope that some day an authentic account of do- 
ings at Riga in recent months will be made public. 
We hasten to add that we are not rivalling the Poly- 
papist by hinting at a hidden scandal. On the con- 
trary such publication would provide a story in which 
General Gough and a young Civil Servant play parts 
which we imagined were reserved for Rudolf 
Rassendy!, or some other gay hero of romance. To 
ride into Riga with about two companions to the 
salute of machine-guns being used in violent  street- 
lighting, to become within twelve hours de facto 
Governor in Riga, and to hand over the Governorship 
after some five days to the Premier of the Letts on the 
seashore is a good ringing record. 


We have commented before on the invasion of the 
British world of books by the work of American 
authors. We suppose that the explanation is that 
with the present high cost of paper and labour British 
publishers prefer not to take risks. One of the 
heaviest items of expense is the boards in which all 
British works of fiction are produced. Why should we 
not follow the French model and publish our novels in 
paper backs? It would always be possible to bind the 
books which one wished to keep. Instead of this 


sensible plan, publishers will, no doubt, continue to 
charge high prices for bad printing on worse paper 
with hideous bindings. 
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The Hon. F. M. B. Fisher, who is standing for Wid- 
nes, against Mr. Henderson, was formerly a Minister 
in New Zealand, and this year has distinguished him- 
self as a lawn tennis player. Beginning with the Cov- 
ered Courts Championship in the spring, he has held his 
own among the experts, being a left-hander with several 
smart strokes, and excellent powers as a volleyer. 


The system of two days instead of three for county 
cricket matches will not survive another season. 
It has not been a success this year, nor have 
the public adapted themselves to the new hours of 
play. This was only to be expected; in fact, it was 
likely that the habit of going to see cricket, interrupted 
by the interval of war, would not be resumed at once. 
Some fault for unattractive games must be ascribed to 
the players. They do not , like W. G. Grace, hit at 
every hittable ball, but play an over-cautious game with 
a view to their averages, or some silly ‘‘ record ’’ which 
is of no consequence. The public like to see a sporting 
chance taken—‘‘ to win or lose it all’’—such as that 
Yorkshire had recently of making 271 runs in 3 hours 
to beat Surrey. They played a slow, stodgy draw. 
The real forcing win was seen in Surrey’s fine victory 
over Kent at the Oval, when Hobbs and Mr. Crawford 
hit splendidly. 


To retain the popular interest, the authorities should 
see that the game is played with real keenness, and this 
will be difficult with the return of the three day match. 
The nobility and gentry, who used to be a great part 
of cricket in earlier days, had for the most part taken 
to other sports before the war absorbed their athletic 
energies. A very promising phenomenon of the pre- 
sent season is the unusual supply of brilliant school- 
boys, who seem likely to attain the highest rank in 
cricket within a few years. They have no reason to 
dally over the tea intervals, or to spare middle-aged 
joints in the field. At present, there appears to be a 
dearth of good bowlers in the country, and centuries are 
as common as the intervention of Mr. Bonar Law in 
Parliament. But this is mainly due to the exception- 
ally dry season. Ina normal summer, bowlers will get 
many victims as cheap as usual. The ‘‘ googlie’’ is a 
more difficult style of ball than any ‘‘ W. G.’” played, 
and we shall again have fast bowlers like Richardson 
and Lockwood. 


Tobacco is still procurable in fair quantities in this 
country, though grumblers may not be able to get their 
special brand. They should not complain, but turn 
their attention to Paris, where there is a tobacco 
famine. Retailers have asked for an issue of tobacco 
cards, but their request has been refused, perhaps be- 
cause there is no tobacco to sell. Those convicted of 
hoarding large stocks are to be deprived of their li- 
cences, and the weed is in future to be sold only on fixed 
dates under police protection. A little of this ruthless- 
ness in this country would be a useful lesson to shop- 
Keepers. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee on Wild 
Birds, appointed in 1913, is a cautious document, 
which does not go very far to improve on the existing 
means of protection. The law has proved inadequate 
to save rare birds and their eggs, and the Committee 
think that the man with the gun has an ineradicable in- 
stinct for destruction. This year there has been a re- 
markable shortage of swallows, which we cannot help 
connecting with the immense ravages wrought by cater- 
pillars on oaktrees, whose leaves in the spring looked 
more an autumnal brown than a gay green. The main- 
tenance of the New Forest as a reserve for bird life is 
recommended, and might well be carried out. But in 
the main the law will do little; the chief reliance must 
be placed on local and disinterested effort. More know- 
ledge of natural history is needed, but all the classes of 
‘* Nature Study ’’ which modern education fusses about 
do not seem to have produced a higher rate.of general 
intelligence. 
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HE penalty of optimism is disillusion, which comes 
sooner or later, but which is always, when it comes, 
very bitter. After tossing for many a year upon a sea 
of troubles, stoutly maintaining that everything is for 
the best in this best of all. possible worlds, Pangloss 
arrives with Candide and Cunegonde upon the shores 
of the Bosphorus. Scarred with disease and wounds, 
bankrupt of money, and disabled from further experi- 
ments, they all agree that the only way to render life 
supportable is to work without arguing. A very simi- 
lar fate has overtaken our sanguine Prime Minister and 
his friends the British nation. Between the Armistice 
last November and the meeting of the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris, that is, during the general election, Mr. 
Lloyd George out-Panglossed Voltaire’s doctor in his 
optimism. A huge indemnity was to be obtained from 
Germany; the Kaiser was to be hanged; the country 
was to be made fit for heroes to live in; the war to end 
war had been won; the capitalist was to lie down with 
the trade-unionist ; a new age had begun; in short, the 
millennium had at last arrived. © The Conference fol- 
lowed, during which the Prime Minister came into con- 
tact with the facts of the world. | Now comes disillu- 
sion. The Prime Minister on Monday said not a word 
about a German indemnity, though he enumerated all 
our liabilities, to ourselves and the Americans, and 
mentioned the debts of the Allies to ourselves. The 
trial of the Kaiser is apparently to be dropped. The 
country fit for heroes has become a country suffering 
from ‘shell shock.’ So far from future war being ren- 
dered impossible, we are coolly.told that there is not 
likely to be another war during the present generation, 
that is, for the next thirty or forty years. The indus- 
trial millennium has somehow changed into the road to 
ruin, andthe working-classes are warned that they can- 
not hope to maintain their present hours and wages un- 
less they work harder. As for the gay profiteers, with 
their new motors and their old furniture, they are 
‘‘ rushing into prodigality.’’ But the bitterest disillu- 
sion of all is the discovery that Mr. Justice Sankey and 
Mr. Smillie and his Fabian coadjutors have made 
fools, not only of themselves, that were a small matter, 
but’ of him, the Prime Minister. Sternly the two 
Fabian professors, Messrs. Sidney Webb and Tawney, 
was it not? were rebuked for leaving the seat of judg- 
ment to go into the witness-box, and small was the re- 
spect to be paid to the report of such Commissioners. 
The reports of Mr. Justice Sankey (who, poor man, had 
overshot his mark), and of the Labourites and Fabians 
were turned down decisively as based on assumptions, 
which were no sooner made than falsified by the event. 
Nationalisation is changed into amalgamation of areas, 
with purchase of royalties. So Pangloss wakes, and 
is obliged to confess that 
c’est le seul moyen de rendre la vie supportable.’’ 

The speech in which the Prime Minister dismissed 
for their holidays the members of Parliament, most of 
whom he had created, was, as we have seen, a pali- 
node, but how could it be anything else? The Times 
described it as ‘‘ disappointing ’’: of course, it was, but 
it was the soundest of sense all through. How are you 
to get out of ahole unless you recognise that you are in 
one? And the hole is very deep, and is getting deeper. 
Speaking in round numbers the nation is spending 
£:4,400,000 a day and its income is £/2,200,000. We 
are spending twice aS much as we earn, and our pre- 
war capacity of earning imports is diminished by our 
sales of American investments and our loss of mercan- 
tile marine. _ Freights and the interest on American 
securities. paid for the surplus imports, but these 
sources of income are mostly gone, for the Americans 
and Japanese are taking our freights. We had one or 
two very valuable admissions from the Prime Minister. 
He admitted as facts now proved by events; 1, That 
production decreases in the mathematical ratio of the 
reduction of hours. 2. That. the working-classes are 
just as likely to striké against the State as against the 
private employer, a fact obvious enough to most men, 
but strenuously denied by the Collective Socialists. 
The contention that nationalisation was likely to pro- 
duce *‘ harmony”’ in the world of Labour was dismissed 
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by Mr. Lloyd George in his most scornful and sarcastic 
tones, quoting the fact of the Yorkshire strike and the 
speech of the political organiser of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, in which he exhorted the men to get ready for the 
future battle with the Government. Nationalisation is 
now stripped of Fabian verbiage and seen in its naked- 
ness; it is simply class jealousy and envy, the refusal 
to produce coal, because in so doing money returns 
with interest to the pockets of those who have advanced 
it for wages. It is the sight of men richer than them- 
selves, better dressed, better educated, with more 
brains, with capital at command, and enjoying the 
fruits of that capital, it is this which drives men like 
Mr. Smillie mad, and impels him to stir up hatred and 
refusal to work, even though he sees as well as another 
that the nation is drifting to insolvency. 

There is to be no nationalisation of the coal industry. 
We could be sorry for Mr. Justice Sankey, if he had not 
overdone his part so egregiously. He was so servile to 
Mr. Smillie; so obsequious to the Fabian professors ; 
he allowed such absurd questions to be put to the 
owners’ witnesses, and such ridiculous and irrelevant 
harangues to be made by the Commissioners in the 
form of questions; he shut out so many. of the owners’ 
witnesses; but, worst of all, he pronounced judgment 
(in his interim report) before he had heard the evidence. 
As for the intelligentsia, Messrs. Sidney Webb, Taw- 
ney, and Leo Chiozza Money, their reputation as econo- 
mists, and even as men of intellectual integrity, is gone 
forever. We quite agree with the Prime Minister that 
the decisions of Commissioners, who so misconducted 
themselves, are entitled to no respect whatever. Coal 
companies in the same area are to be amalgamated, 
with some kind of Government supervision, and miners 
are to be put on boards of directors, which will do no 
good, but may not do much harm. The mining royal- 
ties are, however, to be purchased by the State, with 
a deduction from the price to make up a fund for ‘the 
provision of better houses for the miners. The Mid- 
lands and the South of England are covered with work- 
men’s cottages which, with the assistance of building 
societies, they have built and. now own. We have never 
understood why the miners, the most highly-paid class 
of workers in the kingdom, shotld not out of their 
wages build and own any cottages they choose. At 
last we do understand; it is because they prefer to 
spend their wages on other things. However, in view. 
of the fact that royalties in Scotland have to contribute 
to local rates, the laying of English mining rents under 
tribute is, perhaps, not unreasonable. Of course, we 
do not know how many years’ purchase are to be paid. 

With regard to trade policy, the restrictions on im- 
ports are to be removed, the prime Minister pointing 
out that the fall of the sovereign to seventeen shillings 
in New York is equivalent to a 15 per cent. tariff 
against American goods. On the other hand, the sover- 
eign will buy 80 marks, so that German trade ought to 
some extent to act as a set-off. ‘‘Dumping,”’ or selling 
below the cost of production, which in our present state 
of poverty we ought, one would think, to welcome, is 
to be prevented, as a sop to the Tariff Reformers. Key 
industries, like dye-stuffs and lenses, are to be pro- 
tected, though the word ‘‘ key industries’’ aroused a 
disagreeable train of reflection, because it was only 
coined to denote industries necessary in time of war, 
and the war had been a war to end all war. Cursed 
phrase, emitted in moments of excitement, and now 
to be exchanged for the wisdom of the Duke of 
Wellington after Waterloo, that Europe had had 
enough of fighting for some time to come! Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Lloyd George said, might rest assured of 
prices for at least a year to come, but nothing was said 
about the subsidy to the millers. No hint was given as 
to how we are to balance the Budget, whether by in- 
creased taxes, or new loafis. The speech ended by an 
earnest exhortation to the signatories of the League of 
Nations to show their confidence by diminishing their 
armies and navies, an appeal which could only be ad- 
dressed to the United States. In dealing with advis- 
able economies, the Prime Minister refused to consider 
the possibility of cutting down the new expenditure on 
education, which is estimated at some £)40,000,000, 
That is certainly a luxury, and ought to be cut down. 


XUM 
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Gymnasia, secondary classes, tennis courts are lux- 
uries, and we venture the prediction that the expendi- 
ture on education will have to be cut down, because the 
money will be unobtainable. 


PROHIBITION. 


HE controversy about the consumption of fer- 
mented liquors has always been largely a ques- 
tion of religion. In dry climates (as in Arabia) fer- 
mented liquors are considered dangerous, whereas 
polygamy and fornication are comparatively venial 
habits. In damp climates like our own fermented 
liquors are freely drunk; but there is more prejudice 
against sexual laxity. It would seem, however, that 
the question, both here and in the United States, is 
more likely to be discussed from the point of view of 
what is called hygiene, or efficiency, than on ethical 
grounds, and from the hygienic point of view the pro- 
hibitionist secures an unfair advantage because, 
although the adulteration of food is a criminal offence, 
fermented liquors can be adulterated with impunity. 
Government ale is, of course, notorious, and those who 
drink spirits must have had some rude shocks during 
the war. The adulteration of wine is equally scandal- 
ous. There are in England a number of bottles 
marked Pommard, for the grosser kinds of Pommard, 
being sweet and treacly, are always popular in this 
country. During the War one became accustomed 
to find Italian wine inside a Pommard bottle, and so 
long as this Italian wine was of good quality, this did 
not much matter. Recently, however, the most 
horrible corked Italian wine, which would never be 
drunk in Italy, has been introduced into Pommard 
bottles ; yet not a single wine merchant has been prose- 
cuted for this gross imposition, although any grocer 
who adulterated his wares in the same manner would 
be severely dealt with. 

In regard to hygiene, it is universally admitted by 
unprejudiced observers that no one enjoys better health 
than the moderate drinker of light wine, either red or 
white. It has been the staple beverage of the French 
and Italian Armies throughout the war, and it has cer- 
tainly produced fine results in the way of fighting effi- 
ciency. Many persons object to the alcoholic part of a 
meal without reflecting or its other constituents. The 
dyspeptic shuns, for example, the combination of stout, 
steak and onions, and under the influence of latter-day 
lecturers, attributes his discomfort to the stout. But 
if he, like the writer, were accustomed to consume stout 
and onions without the steak, he might soon find that 
the really indigestible part of the meal was the steak. 
There may be men and women who find physiological 
salvation in large quantities of butcher’s meat, toffee, 
and coffee. But in most cases persons who indulge 
in this diet are digging their graves with their teeth. 
Medical experiments of a kind which cannot be ade- 
quately described, except in a medical journal, demons- 
trate that meat imposes more effort on the intestines 
with a less nutritive result than any other form of food. 
Modern meat, as commonly consumed, contains a large 
quantity of sinew and gristle, which is of no nutritive 
value and merely imposes a sort of gymnastic exercise 
on the intestines at the best; but in most cases the 
intestine is overworked without any corresponding 
benefit. 

It is, of course, unfashionable and unprogressive to 
display any respect for individual liberty; but if indi- 
vidual liberty is to be abolished, there is a strong case 
for curtailing the consumption of butcher's meat, tea, 
coffee, and sweets. The question of liberty is not alone 
concerned, for there is also the importance of preserv- 
ing feelings of friendship with the United States of 
America and hostility to Germany. If Great Britain 
has to choose between an American or a German des- 
potism, we must not forget that Great Britain, being 
part of Europe and having a damp European climate, 
may be driven into the arms of Germany by American 
prohibitionists. Fond memories of the German beer- 
garden and of Anglo-German sodality based on the com- 
mon enjoyment of Hock and. Moselle may result in an 
Anglo-German friendship which would not at all suit 
the present constitution of the League of Nations, 
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especially as the importation of German wines may be 
the first and least-unpopular step towards paying the 
indemnity. This, however, is only one of many im- 
portant reasons of public policy for keeping American 
prohibitionists at arm’s length. One other important 
reason may here be mentioned, namely, that any 
violent or arbitrary interference with popular drinks 
is almost certain to produce revolution. 

{We publish this article as representing an individual 
point of view, but we do not pledge ourselves to all 
its dicta. One man’s poison may be another man’s 
meat. People who are grown up should know what 
suits them best and stick to it.—Eb. S. R. ] 


POST-WAR OXFORD. 
(By An UNDERGRADUATE). 


URING the last two terms, Oxford has been 
busily engaged in picking up the stitches un- 
ravelled by the ruthless hand of war. The last four 
years have constituted an unprecedented break in her 
history, for the undergraduate population shrank to a 
mere handful, and those mostly invalids and Indians; 
colleges were invaded by cadet battalions; the porter’s 
lodge became the guard-room; the abodes of the Dons 
were labelled ‘* Officers’ Quarters ’’; booksellers went 
bankrupt, and tailors and sock-and-necktie specialists 
barely avoided a similar fate. Tradesmen still shake 
their heads gloomily at the thought of the bad days, 
though with the keen commercial instinct of their kind, 
they appear already to be well on the road to a renewed 
prosperity. 

After the Armistice, the tide of Oxford’s military 
population began to ebb, and in January there came a 
great inrush of undergraduates anxious to make up for 
lost time, and most of them newly demobilised ; the end 
of April found most colleges almost filled, and it is pro- 
phesied that next term Oxford will be overflowing. 
There are some curious anomalies to be found there 
nowadays; undergraduates who have been Majors and 
Colonels are a common enough feature, but at one col- 
lege there is actually a Brigadier; with what fascinat- 
ing speculations this provides us! Can a general be 
‘*progged’’? Does this one do his “ rollers’’ regu- 
larly? and if not, has the Dean the face to send for him 
and say, ‘‘ I am afraid, General Blank, that this means 
a fine of two-and-sixpence’’? Then there is the R.A.F. 
Captain, who has returned to his pre-war work of 
** Scout ’’; how does he relish his change of status? 

But it is not only the British Army that has contri- 
buted to the new population of the colleges; some two 
hundred American officers were quartered among us 
for a time, and only left at the end of June; it was a 
splendid opportunity for cementing the newly-founded 
friendship between the two countries, and it is satisfac- 
tory that the authorities seized it. Living the lives of 
ordinary undergraduates, the ‘Yanks very soon dis- 
pelled the stupid and mistaken ideas that English peo- 
ple have held concerning them for so long; we were 
agreeably surprised to find that they were not addicted 
to chewing and spitting, nor did they hold exaggerated 
notions of America’s importance ; on the contrary, they 
lavished praise on English institutions in general, and 
Oxford ones in particular, in a most gratifying manner ; 
also they diverted us with baseball matches, and those 
strange cries and noises that seem inseparable from the 

ame. 

' The usual Oxford sports flourished once more last 
term, but the Oxford and Cambridge boat race will not 
be rowed until next year. Eights Week too did not at- 
tract the pre-war crowd of visitors, although the cere- 
mony of conferring degrees on the Allied commanders 
gave an historic lustre to this year’s ‘‘Commem.”’ 

The new race of undergraduates started off in a most 
serious spirit; ‘‘ we have come here to work, not to 
play,”’ they were never tired of repeating, and for the 
first few weeks they thronged the lecture halls in a most 
exemplary and hitherto unknown fashion ; the dullest of 
lecturers soon began to think that his discourses must 
be really more interesting than he had always imagined ; 
but the first flush of enthusiasm soon faded, as people 
slowly realised that of all cities Oxford is the hardest 
to work in, 
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The Union has been re-started, and was last term 
the scene of some lively debates; it is to be regretted 
that there is a marked increase of Socialism in the Uni- 
versity, which led to the carrying of many revolution- 
ary motions in a House that used to be noted for its pre- 
dominant Conservative majority. These young disciples 
of Mr. Smillie have twice in one term welcomed with 
open arms that heraldic monster, Mr. Lansbury; they 
are proud to count amongst their number one or two 
real Russian Bolshevists, who can claim to have shaken 
hands with the great Lenin himself. In addition to the 
old Socialist Club, a new and mysterious one has been 
started, the aim and object of which is the overthrow 
of the British Constitution ; the meeting-place and list of 
members are alike kept a profound secret from the gen- 
eral public. The new Tory Club, alas, exists no more, 
but it has a worthy successor in the Oxford Carlton, 
which was opened last term for the benefit of the right- 
minded. Lord Birkenhead addressed a packed and en- 
thusiastic audience at the inaugural meeting in Wad- 
ham College Hall. It is to be hoped that the members 
will carry out the Lord Chancellor’s advice and deal 
with the unbalanced Bolshevik element in the manner 
prescribed by time-honoured tradition. The Carlton, 
however, has not superseded the Canning and the Chat- 
ham, which have both been recently revived. 

Quite a sensation was provided last term by the great 
Peace protest. Professor Gilbert Murray, in conjunc- 
tion, it is rumoured, with Bishop Gore and the Master 
of Balliol, inspired certain undergraduates to draw up 
a petition against the Peace terms, with the purpose of 
demonstrating clearly to the Big Four that a large 
party in Oxford objected strongly to the severity of the 
conditions, and expected an immediate and considerable 
modification of them, in accosdance with their own 
ideas of how the thing should be done. This most im- 
portant document received the signatures of many who 
understood little, and cared less, of what these gentle- 
men were talking about, though, in justice to Oxford, 
it must be admitted that one or two of the canvassers 
were forcibly propelled down the stairs they had just 
climbed. One or two sensible people got to hear of this 
matter, and made it their business to explain the whole 
situation clearly to those who had signed, with the re- 
sult that a large number went and withdrew their signa- 
tures, and the disgusted initiators of this remarkable 
scheme were obliged to announce that they were going 
to abandon the original wording after all, and remodel 
it. In the end, of course, the whole business fizzled 
out entirely. 

On the whole, Oxford has resumed her normal ways 
remarkably quickly, considering the tremendous hiatus 
created by the war: a sprinkling of pre-war under- 
graduates, who have returned for a term or two, has 
ensured the preservation of all the old traditions that 
were worth preserving, while some of the few trivial 
and somewhat foolish fashions of 1914 have now been 
for ever obliterated. 

lt may safely be predicted that a visitor to the Uni- 
versity next term will see little, if any, difference from 
the old Oxford. 


THE HUMAN QUEST. 


HE surest harbinger of Spring is that latent yearn- 

ing for Nature in the bosom of man, which leaps 

into fuller being ere the bud bursts in the hedgerows 

and the swallow returns from the South. This recur- 

rent ‘‘ knocking at the heart ’’ invariably leads us back, 

in pleasing retrospect, to origins, and it were unnatural] 
did we not indulge in some measure of self-analysis. 

It is a long road back to the anthropoid ape, and one 
that few would care to traverse, in actuality. For 
countless centuries of evolution have placed within our 
hands certain beautiful things that we cling to and re- 
verence with all the dogged tenacity of our natures. 

And yet have we not a faint regret when the old ape 
within us whispers that Spring is bursting o’er the 
land, that beyond all this aggregation of bricks and 
mortar, whirling machinery and turmoil, lie the broad, 
green fields of our desire? For that is the haven of 
our yearning if we be honest enough to confess it. This 
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box of toys at which we toil and groan is but the 
means to an end, and that end is happiness. 

Our danger lies in mistaking the means for the end 
itself, and spending our lives in pursuits that in them- 
selves bring no happiness, but ensnare us, inextricably, 
in a mesh of our own weaving, from which even the 
desire of escape diminishes, as the spell increases and 


old age creeps on apace to reap ultimately the lean har- . 


vest of our life. 
Our heritage was liberty, unlimited, with potentiality 
for immeasurable spiritual joys. In literature, music 


and the like, we see dimly the road to higher bliss, but. 


we tread it with the suspicion that we are leaving be- 
hind some part of us. The inextinguishable shadow 
of the old ape reminds us that we were happy once, 
there in the open, as part and parcel of Nature’s sym- 
phony, and that the addition of our slowly developed 
sense of the beautiful should but have added another 
string to our lute of human content. But has it? 

Are we not finding that the exigencies of life grow 
daily more pressing, that the fear of living is becoming 
grafted in the hearts of humanity, that the things we 
create to serve as blessings are, as often as not, little 
more than a curse? We set out to master the machine, 
to build with unsparing toil substitutes for human 
energy, to harness the forces of Nature in the service 
of man. We succeeded beyond our wildest hopes, only 
then to be vaguely conscious that something had gone 
wrong, that the machine had mastered the man, and 
that man was harnessed to the forces which he himself 
had brought into subjection. _ 

It leads us to believe that we may have taken the 
wrong road, that the real road lay not through the 
fields of infinite illusion .in which we have wandered 
these many years, gathering to ourselves poor substi- 
tute flowers of happiness, decking ourselves in super- 
ficial finery to cover our empty bosoms, but through the 
byways of simplicity, wherein happiness was the na- 
tural attribute of the traveller. 

Periodically we feel this tugging at the cord that 
binds us, and we suffer ourselves to be led back there 
into the heart of Nature, where every babbling stream 
and every fragrant blossom seeks to dissipate the spell. 
We begin to feel that this, after all, is the true thing, 
and that all our magnificent activities in those other 
spheres lead to nothing, if they lead not back to this. 

Here is our old mother earth, unchanged and un- 
changeable, beseeching that we leave her not; whis- 
pering that all the fundamentals are there—life, happi- 
ness, wondrous content, music in the sea and sky, real- 
isable dreams in her bewitching confines, sympathy and 
love unending in every creature that leaps in the sun. 
And man’s needs are so few—health and strength, 
covering from the cold winds of winter, and a mere 
handful of food. Was all that mass of machinery, 
grinding toil and weary humanity necessary to pur- 
chase this? The spirit leaps within us. We will not 
go back ; we will stay here with these singing birds and 
life-giving breezes; we will tramp the wild as creatures 
of old and make our home in some sheltering glade. 
We will go to the sea and fling our sun-starved bodies 
into its crested billows, sporting with the elements, as 
all other living creatures’ sport, and are happy. 

Tantalising delicious thought! We do not carry it 
into effect—we are afraid. Cold reasoning comes to 
preach that our enslavement to the luxuries we have 
brought into being is not to be eschewed by five min- 
utes of spontaneous elation. A few weeks, and we are 
back again into the seething turmoil that we call Life, 
and the ape man seems far away. 

Civilizations are but as hayseed in the winds of time. 
All have their distinguishing feature, from the physical 
ideal of Ancient Greece and the Occultism of the 
Egyptians to the mechanical ideal of the modern wes- 
tern world. ‘The one thing they had in common is the 
thing that we pursue to-day with undiminished fervour 

human happiness. 

What other objects can there be beyond this? Lust 
for power, the amassing of material wealth, ambition, 
lead to nothing but vain regret and final disillusion. 
That illusive quality, which the child grasps with such 
unerring instinct, slips from our fingers at the first at- 
tempt at conscious seeking, and leads us through tor- 
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tuous paths of ever-increasing steepness to vicious cir- 
cles of unprofitable masquerade. 

We are slow to reaction, slow to retreat from tradi- 
tion, slow to confess that we may have failed. Only 
our innermost self reiterates its assertion. The spectre 
lives in our hearts and in our consciousness, and all our 
platitudinous arguments are powerless to lay it. 

Wherever one looks, one sees signs of recoil from 
these false gods of civilization. There is a great grop- 
ing in the darkness by the millions who feel this call to 
nature to be greater than their allegiance to tradition. 
Under the skin of almost every normal man smoulders 
the old ideal of three acres and a cow, and though he 
argue with might and main that progress is best repre- 
sented in these intricate engines he has created, he can- 
not but view the future with sad and hopeless counten- 
ance, for his loss of happiness lies heavy upon him, and 
the dross he has accumulated in his journey threatens 
to prove greater than he can carry. 

Despondency and revolt go hand in hand, and per- 
haps the time is nigh when the full significance and the 
dignity of life will encourage us to face the facts from 
which we now shrink, and to destroy ruthlessly all that 
is bad and unworthy, retaining and replenishing the 
things that are in themselves, joys for ever, and finding 
anew a road by which to travel. 

It may lead us back somewhat, to a place where the 
ways part and to which the scene of our old abode is as- 
tonishingly near. But wherever it be, wherever it lead, 
we shall not cavil, if all the way be reverberant with the 
note of our new-found happiness, for that is all that 
matters or can matter. 


WHISTLER. 


OSTERITY is likely to be puzzled by the various 
estimates of Whistler made by his contem- 
poraries. «One of his most conspicuous works, the 
‘ Little White Girl,’ just bequeathed to the nation by 
the late Arthur Studd, was violently attacked by 
English and American critics when it appeared in 1865. 
On the other hand Swinburne hung his bouquet on it, 
and a more recent writer apparently sees in it justifica- 
tion for ranking Whistler with Rembrandt, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, the greatest painters of all 
time. We are right in dismissing the adverse critics 
of 1865 as dunces. But does the picture in itself 
warrant the optimism of the later view ? 

If the ‘ Littke White Girl’ had been unfortunately 
lost, posterity would probably have adopted the later 
estimate. But as the picture is now in the National 
Gallery, and all who go may read, we should honestly 
try to form our own untinged opinion on it. We must 
determine for ourselves whether it is, after all, as 
supreme as our fancy, or our superstition, painted it. 
To do this we must forget that Whistler was a cele- 
brated wit and wasp, and fhe most discussed painter 
of his day, who battened on the silly ignorance of 
assailant critics. So thick was the dust kicked up in 
the famous Ruskin trial that, when it settled down, 
neither Whistler nor his critics ever looked the same 
again. One could not see them clearly for the par- 
ticles that covered them. The younger generation was 
brought up to remove its shoes, when Whistler's name 
was spoken, and to stick out its tongue at all con- 
founded critics, who in reputation have not yet re- 
covered from the exposure of the victims of ‘ The 
Gentle Art of making Enemies.’ 

But if we are to judge the ‘ Little Wl ite Girl’ can- 
didly and objectively, we must clear our minds of these 
associations, and judge the picture as though it were 
by any Jones or Smith. The first thing that surprises 
one is that so mild and pretty a picture should have in- 
censed the critics of the 60's and struck them as ugly. 
It seems incredible that the Athenaeum thought the girl 
a ‘‘bizarre’’ biped, and an American found her “a 
powerful female with red hair and a vacant stare in her 
soulless eyes.’’ We can understand that Millais’s 
‘Carpenter's Shop,’ a landscape by Monet, or a drop 
scene by M. Picasso, would excite opposition by its 
strangeness or apparent perversion, But what there 


was in ‘ The Little White Girl’ fifty years ago, to in- 
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flame and disaffect, we of to-day shall never realise. 
The presumable fact is that people of that time expected 
definite and easily labelled colour, instead of silvery 
greys and black and white, and found the design, which 
now hardly sets us talking, too startling for words. 
For the rest, we are quite at a loss to understand the 
resentment caused by this sensitively drawn and 
pleasantly sentimental girl. 

We are equally puzzled, however, when we hear that 
before ‘‘ such beauty as that of this picture our at- 
titude is rightly one-of awe and reverence ’’; that ‘‘ the 
joy of sheer beauty holds us ’’; that ‘‘ there is some- 
thing of the mystical, yearning, aching sense of beauty 
that we find in Rossetti, though in the latter the feeling 
is ‘*‘ self-conscious and literary.’’ The thought of all 
the ‘‘ beauty ’’ we are missing saddens us, if in truth 
there be so much in the ‘Little White Girl’ as to 
make it necessary to drag in Rembrandt and Velaz- 
quez. But is there? Or is this mystic, aching, yearn- 
ing sense only what in current slang is called, a 
rumour ? 

‘The Little White Girl’ is an honourable work, 
demonstrating very well the principles of ‘‘ values ”’ 
and subtle relief, and the importance of design to which 
Whistler and his French contemporaries were pledged. 
We of to-day can hardly gauge the quality of revelation 
made by such a picture in (865. We cannot see its 
freshness, nor with unaccustomed eyes contrast it with 
its English contemporaries. But in every age its 
quality of delicate taste, as far as draughtsmanship, 
tone and colour go, will be apparent. To us, however, 
now that the old battle cries are stilled and even their 
echo is drowned by our own more strident catch- 
words, Whistler has become remote, and his art there- 
fore has to satisfy the more exacting standards which 
in the long run are inexorably applied to all competitors 
for final placing. However he might compare with 
Rembrandt or Velazquez in surface dimension, there 
is no chance of his standing with them as regards 
depth. And by depth a picture is at last judged. Al- 
ready we can tell that ‘‘ Jo’’ was interpreted by no un- 
common mind. <A flame shines pure and clear in 
Rossetti’s ‘ Ecce Ancilla,’ which in the National Gal- 
lery balances the Whistler. When we turn again to 
the ‘White Girl’ it seems literal and perhaps 
American prose. What Whistler created in this pic- 
ture, in atmosphere, design and harmony is palpable, 
whereas the creations of the voung Rossetti were im- 
palpable. More akin to them are Whistler's river 
‘Nocturnes ’ of which the Tate Gallery ‘ Bridge’ and 
the ‘Cremorne Lights,’ included in this generous be- 
quest, are lovely examples. The third Whistler pic- 
ture bequeathed by Arthur Studd is the dark ‘ Fire 
Wheel ’—not, by the way, the famous ‘ Falling 
Rocket ’ which occasioned Ruskin’s egregious insults. 
It is a melancholy thing that night pictures of this kind 
can never be pictorially successful. | Whatever inter- 
mediate subtlety there may at first have been in ‘ The 
Fire Wheel,’ connecting the black sky with the golden 
light, has flown: only the extremities remain. In the 
‘Nocturnes’ of twilight’s magic blue and silver there 
lingers light enough to give Whistler's pictures value 
as colour and design; their beauty can be seen, their 
secrets apprehended. But the secrets and wonder of 
dark night, profoundly moving as they are, must be let 
alone; if paint could compass them, the picture vet 
would be but a black patch upon the wall. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


SIR CECIL SPRING RICE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sik,—You have forwarded to me two letters from a 
gentleman correcting my statement that Lord Lyons 
and Sir Cecil Spring Rice were members of “the old 
Catholic Church.’ Lord Lyons, I take it, was a 
Roman in the same sense that Charles II. was, that is, 
an implicit one all his life, and an avowed one on his 
death-bed. I don't believe in those sudden conversions. 
I alluded to Sir Cecil Spring Rice’s descent from Lord 
Monteagle, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
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Lord Melbourne’s Government, long before the word 
‘* Unionist’? was invented. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the grandson of an Irish Whig peer being a 
Roman Catholic that I know of, but I am willing to ac- 
cept your correspondent’s correction that it was not so, 
though I can’t account for the lodgment of the idea in 
my head. The fact that he was an Irish Protestant 
would make him all the more hated by the Irish Party 
in the United States. 

The oddest thing of all, however, is that your corre- 
spondent thinks that I am a Papist, or that the SaTur- 
pay Review has papistical leanings! That the Roman 
is older than the Anglican Church is a mere historical 
fact. But if THe Saturpay Review has made one 
thing clear, it is that it regards the influence of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy throughout the world as hos- 
tile to England, and only second to Bolshevism in its 
dangerous political activity. Many would call this a 
prejudice. I think it is a correct estimate of the dyna- 
mic factors of the modern world. That, however, is 
no reason why I should not refer to the Church of 
Rome with customary courtesy, or why I should forget 
the millions of loyal and patriotic subjects of Britain 
whom it numbers in its fold. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE REVIEWER. 


“SUMMER TIME’’ HOURS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sixr,—It seems really absurd that summer time and 
shorter hours make no difference whatever to the nuis- 
ance that has always been caused by builders beginning 
their work at 6.15 a.m. ‘For the last three weeks I 
have regularly been roused at this hour, which I do not 
much mind if I have slept well up to that time, but the 
noise is particularly offensive, if sleep has been difficult 
in the earlier part of the night. It seems very odd that 
this gratuitous annoyance continues in spite of the com- 
plaints of labour about working long hours. Although 
builders must start their work at 6.15, they loaf for 
about two hours in the enjoyment of what they call 
breakfast, and they could quite well do all the work 
that is required, if they started at 8 a.m. 

Your obedient servant, 
igth August, 1919. 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
To the Editor of Tue Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The King tells us that it is ‘‘ only by strenu- 
ous and unremitting industry ’’ that we can recover our 
financial stability, while the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer declares that we are heading straight for na- 
tional bankruptcy, and yet this is the time chosen by 
the King’s Ministers to increase wages and to reduce 
hours. In other words, while the King urges the 
theory of economy, his Ministers sedulously promote 
the practice of extravagance, for the reduction of hours 
is taken, by those to whom it applies, as a declaration 
that the country is prospering, and as an invitation to 
them to share more fully in her prosperity ; to take, that 
is, and spend freely. Men who were thoroughly con- 
tented five years ago are to-day utterly upset—I speak 
as one who employs 150 farm and estate men and boys 
because they now believe that there is a vast reser- 
voir of hidden wealth which has been kept from their 
and their forefathers’ reach for generations, but is now 
available to an almost unlimited extent. Instead of 
being thankful for present favours, the manual workers 
are deeply resentful that the earthly paradise which—as 
they think—they are beginning to enjoy, should not 
have been unlocked to them years ago. Nobody of 
note, except General Smuts and Dean Inge, dares to 
tell them that the riotous living in which we are indulg- 
ing to-day is like that of sailors on a foundering ship, 
who having broken into the spirit store spend their 
last moments in a wild debauch. 

In the meantime, such banal Imperialists as Lord 
Milner, who, like the Bourbons, learns nothing and for- 
gets nothing, actually tell us that if we make the 


‘“ maximum use of our great advantages, with the won- . 
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derful skill of our workpeople and the great progressive 
achievements of our manufacturers,’’ we may hope in 
the future to attain even a higher degree of prosperity 
than in the past, while they ‘‘ attach great importance 
to the development of the British Empire,’’ and are sat- 
isfied that ‘‘our undeveloped estate has an immense 
economic future.”’ 

Now whether we like it or not, Imperialism is as . 
dead as Queen Anne, killed by democracy and the Rus- 
sian revolution, and instead of an Empire we shall 
have, as General Smuts points out, a Federation of 
equal and virtually independent states—-Canada, Aus- 
tralia and so forth—-none of which will tolerate any 
control from the Mother Country. | How long such a 
Federation will last, no man can say, but one thing, 
surely, is certain—that, although it would be false and 
shameful to assert that it is only the cash nexus which 
has bound the Empire together, it would be foolish to 
ignore the part which that nexus has played in the past, 
and to deny that its absence will be very sorely felt in 
the future. Formerly our Colonies—now federal States 
—sent much of their produce, which was mainly agri- 
cultural, to this country, taking in return manufactured 
goods, but since Sankey’s circus has condemned our in- 
dustries to death by starvation, we shall soon be unable 
to buy goods, inasmuch as we shall have nothing to 
offer in exchange. Paper money we have in abundance, 
but nobody overseas wants this sorry substitute for 
gold and silver, and so the prospect ahead is of the 
gloomiest. 

Lately Lord Rothermere suggested in the Sunday 
Pictorial, that we cannot afford a naval and military 
programme costing 300 millions a year, and really it 
looks as if we should haye to leave each member of the 
Imperial Federation to protect itself. This would be a 
bitter mortification to most loyal Englishmen, but we 
have to take facts as they are, and*to recognise that 
having pampered millions of wage-earners into pa- 
triotism, during the war, by dint of fabulous salaries, 
we now have to take the consequences and pay for un- 
necessary extravagance by painful humiliation. 

Frankly, with the civil population growing every day 
idler and more restless, with constant insubordination 
in the army and with the certain prospect of food be- 
coming scarcer, we have come to a pass when, if we do 
not get rid of some of our present Ministers, they will 
get rid of all trace of what was the finest and most 
glorious Empire in the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, nr. Leeds. 


AN AMERICAN ON THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
To the Editor of THe Satrurpay Review. 


S1r,—Mr. Edward I. Wade of Illinois seems to have 
lost his temper pretty badly, and I fear his supply of 
iced water must have suddenly failed! But perhaps 
his anger is only one of the outward signs of the 
bumptiousness inherent in every member of the United 
States of America. 

Of course, it doesn’t matter to Mr. Wade what Field 
Marshal Lord Haig says, for how can he know as 
much about the war as the inmates of Illinois know? 
But Mr. Wade is wrong when he says the French and 
English slushed over the Americans. Some of the 
sycophant press did, but it would have done Mr. Wade 
good to have heard what the people feally said about 
America. 

There must be a printer’s error in his letter. He 
says ‘‘Don’t bite the hand that fed you,’’ but surely 
‘“fed’’ should be ‘‘ bled.’’ When America hands back 
to the Etropean Affies and the Neutral Countries the 
money she made emt of them before her pious President 
became sufficiently humble to join in the fight, she will 
be entitled to shout about her share in winning the war. 

Mr. Wade is also wrong when he says, ‘‘ England 
dislikes America because America has outstripped her 
in every department of human industry,”’ for the simple 
reason that she has done nothing of the kind except in 
vulgar advertising and making patent medicines. The 
real reason why the average Englishman dislikes 
Americans, is because they are blatant and boastful and 
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generally have rather queer notions of truth and 
honesty. I feel sorry for Mr. Wade’s English ances- 
tors, who must look with disgust on their descendant. 

Mr. Wade is wrong again in thinking that America 
can be anybody’s heaven. They don’t burn niggers in 
heaven.—Yours faithfully, 


J. A. Ropertson. 
86, Sheen Park, Richmond, Surrey, 
18th August, 1919. 


OURSELVES: AN ARMY VIEW. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REview. 


Sir,—I look upon your publication as one of the few 
remaining ones in these extraordinary times in which 
the truth is allowed to appear. After five years spent 
in France, I am at last demobilized and return to Eng- 
land, conscious that I belong to a nation which has 
forgotten how to work and is led by politicians—who 
are either knaves or fools. The tyranny of the Trade- 
Unions in this country nearly lost us the war, and 
promises to drive us down to the level of Portugal, or 
some South American Republic. | Germany has won 
the peace, if she has lost the war, chiefly due to the sel- 
fishness, laziness, and stupidity of the English at home. 
Corruptio optimi pessima !”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
R. V. W. 

Cavendish Club, 119, Piccadilly, W. 

August 17th, 1919. 


THE RUSSIAN MUDDLE. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDay REvIEw. 


Sik,—-In your recent article, under this heading, you 
suggest that the real, inner reason for our tragic folly 
in regard to Russia is—disability ; the lack of men and 
means. May I venture to suggest that moral cowardice 
is probably nearer the mark? . At the time of the Arm- 
istice we had in being a magnificent army, tired, no 
doubt, yet in high fettle. A proportion of that diverted 
to Russia—so soon as climatic conditions allowed— 
would surely, by now, have changed the whole out- 
look of affairs in that country. 

But labour leaders cried, ‘‘ Demobilise ! ’’ and demo- 
hilise we did—clumsily and prematurely, as the ensuing 
confusion proved. What was the main motive at the 
back of it all?. Fear of the people, i.e., moral cow- 
ardice; the curseof Government by ‘‘ the counting of 
noses.”’ 

Obviously, we have the men and the materials; and 
presumably, we have the money, since we can afford 
to keep some half a million soldiers in expensive idle- 
ness, subsidise trade, scatter unemployment doles like 
manna, frame vast, costly Socialistic Bills, and so 
forth, ad lib. But—the labour leaders cry, ‘‘ Hands, 
off Russia ’’; and the word goes forth, ‘‘ Withdraw ”’ ; 
though, by doing so, we may seal the fate of Russia, 
strike a blow at British prestige throughout the world, 
and fling away the fruits of our costly victory. There 
may, of course, be mysterious political (or party) rea- 
sons underlying the decision; but, on the face of it, 
so disastrous a move looks suspiciously like moral 
cowardice again. Mr. Churchill, at least, is alive to 
the impending danger—not only for Russia, but for all 
Europe. Yet apparently he has failed to convince his 
colleagues that it is ‘‘the duty of Ministers to exercise 
their own judgment and prove themselves a force su- 
perior to the people.’’ 

If we were justified in employing a National Army 
todefeat Germany, why this outcry against using it to 
defeat Bolshevism, which is simply the original enemy 
in very thin disguise? What of the 700 German offi- 
cers who, in the last three weeks, have been sent to 
officer Bolshevik forces? Peace-treaty or no, we are 
still at war with Germany, and shall continue to be so, 
till the German-inspired plague of Bolshevism is 
stamped out; either that, or we virtually hand over 
Russia as a huge ‘‘congolation prize’’ to our ‘‘ de- 
feated’’ enemy, at the instigation of our so-called 
labour leaders, whose demands—by some mysterious 
coincidence—invariably echo the desises of Germany. 

Our only hope—as always—seems tolie in the sol- 
dier on the spot. He at least may be trusted—at all 
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times and in all places—to uphold his country’s honour 
and prestige. And there may yet be found one among 
his leaders to emulate the example of brave old General 
Nott, who, in 1842, insisted on returning from 
Afghanistan via Kabul; he being stationed near 
Quetta at the time ! 

A withdrawal via Petrograd would at least in a 
measure save England’s face, and give a lift to the des- 
pairing, yet unquenchable courage of loyal Russia. 

Yours truly, 
M. D. 


AFFILIATED HOME RULE LEGISLATURES 
FOR SCOTLAND AND ULSTER. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay REviEw. 


Sir,—It is now generally recognized that we cannot 
continue to govern Ireland on the present system. Some 
alterations and modifications must undoubtedly be 
made. 

Various proposals have been advanced in the Press, 
The Editor of a weekly paper has suggested that the 
six-county area of Ulster should demand incorpora- 
tion, as a county or counties into the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and says he feels convinced that, if this demand 


is persisted in by the men of Ulster and is supported 


by their friends in England, it will sooner or later be 
granted. He seemingly forgets, however, the here- 
ditary and ineradicable antipathy of a great majority of 
the people of Ireland, not only to English rule and dom- 
ination, but to Englishmen as individuals. Irishmen 
and especially Irishwomen have long memories for 
wrongs and insults, and are not likely to forget that 
‘*No Irish need apply’’ frequently appeared in adver- 
tisements offering work in England. 

Scotsmen, on the other hand, are regarded by the Irish 
with feelings of considerable friendliness. They know 
that for a long time Scotsmen have supported the Irish 
claim for Home Rule, and that Irish nationality has 
constituted no bar to employment in Scotland. It must 
also be remembered that Ulster is full of Scotsmen and 
of people of Scottish descent and that the greater pro- 
gress and prosperity of the northern Province, as com- 
pared with the other Provinces, is generally credited to 
the presence in Ulster of the outstanding qualities of 
the Scottish race—industry, thrift, and tenacity of pur- 
pose. If then it had been suggested that the six- 
county area of Ulster should be incorporated as a 
county or counties into the Kingdom of Scotland, the 
suggestion, I believe, would have had a much better 
chance of favourable consideration. The laws of Scot- 
land are more akin to those of Ireland than are the 
laws of England, and the same may be said of local ad- 
ministration. 

Intercourse and traffic between Scotland and Ireland 
are easy and rapid. A very large proportion of Irish 
exports—butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, bacon, cattle, 
etc.—reach British consumers through the port of 
Glasgow. Irishmen abound in Scotland, and whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, live in harmony with 
Scotsmen. Just before the war the Roman Catholics 
in Edinburgh were arranging to hand over the control 
of their schools to the local School Board, a mark of 
confidence which I do not think has been largely shown 
in England. 

The Times proposal to have a separate legislature for 
Ulster would likewise, I believe, have. had a much 
better chance of support, if its promulgators had sug- 
gested that it should be affiliated with a Home Rule 
legislature to be simultaneously instituted in Scotland, 
for which that country is known to be ripe. Affiliation 
could be made on the pleas that the two peoples were 
largely of kindred race, ideals and creeds, and that the 
recent war was waged in order to give such peoples the 
right of self-determination.—Yours faithfully, — 


SOME TRIALS OF THE DEMOBBED. 
To the Editor of THE SarurDay Review. 


Sir,——I take the liberty of writing this letter in an- 
swer to your comment on ‘‘Tommy’s Ways.’’ I beg 
to offer you my personal experience. Before the war I 
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was a dock labourer (whom some authorities put down 
as the scum of the earth) earning four pounds weekly, 
and under quite peaceful conditions. When war broke 
out, I considered it my duty to answer the call of my 
King and Country. I enlisted, and was sent overseas, 
on the first occasion as an ‘‘ unfit’’ soldier (the army 
authorities said so) and served in a Labour Battalion 
for twelve months, under all conditions, pleasant and 
otherwise, which didn’t improve my “ patriotic ac- 
tion.’’ Then I was invalided home and landed in hos- 
pital, where I must express my highest compliment to 
those whose duty it was to attend the ‘‘ boys.’’ I was 
then discharged ‘‘ fit,’? and a month later was in the 
trenches an untrained soldier. Never having been 
under an instructor, I learned to ‘‘ slope arms’’ in the 
huts with my pals’ assistance and had to learn as I 
went along. 

I was in and out of the trenches for another year, and 
thanks to Providence, I am now alive and well. 

To proceed to civilian life, I had great difficulty in 
securing a situation, but at last was successful in get- 
ting ‘‘on’’ at £2 10s. a week (never while unemployed 
having taken a penny from the Unemployed Bureau, or 
ever will after the insult I received). ‘‘ Fortunately,”’ 
I am single and pay £1 10s. per week for board. I 
don’t grudge it, leaving me £1, which means I have to 
work three months ere I am able to purchase a suit and 
extras, at the same time denying myself a smoke, 
papers, amusement, and, to put a finishing touch, the 
authorities hand in an Income-tax paper, before | have 
my ‘‘ breath drawn,’’ so to speak. Can you possibly 
ceny that Tommy doesn’t get reason to grumble? 1 
will finish by saying individual opinion will speak out 
above all. 

Trusting the above will express my opinion, and with 
no offence, 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Joun D. Macponacn. 

16, Maxwell Road, Glasgow. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sirk,—In vour issue of July 26th you ask why, if 
there is the same amount of fish in the sea as there 
was before the war, the same amount of labour avail- 
able to bring it to shore and presumably therefore the 
same amount of fish available for consumption, the 
price of fish is so high. Little knowledge of economics 
seems necessary to understand that, if the amount of 
any commodity in the market remains the same, while 
a greater amount of money is in circulation, the value 
of money in respect of that commodity goes down, or, 
in other words, the price of the commodity goes up. 
Surely this is obvious. Somebody has remarked, how- 
ever, that what is obvious is not always known; and 
and the average man in the street being entirely un- 
educated seems unable to grasp an elementary fact 
such as this. 

In ancient days when an unpleasant phenomenon 
occurred, the cause of which was not understood, man 
ascribed it to a devil which he proceeded to exorcise. 
In these more enlightened times when supernatural 
devils are out of fashion, on the occurrence of a similar 
event, he seeks some more material, though usually 
just as imaginary, being to hang. The impulse in both 
cases is of the same nature, and unreasoning. The 
devil who raises the cost of living is, of course, the 
profiteer. 

I am far from suggesting that there is no profiteer- 
ing. Among a people who know of no other values 
save those which can be expressed in pounds, shillings 
and pence, it would be strange if there were none at 
all. Are we not all, each one of us, always ready to 
take as much as we can get? But what profiteering 
there is can have little effect on the cost of living in 
comparison with economic law. Less of the necessi- 
ties of life are existent in the world to-day and very 
much more money. And this is because for the last 


five years abnormal wages have been paid to men and 
women to urge them to produce intensively not wealth, 
but goods which are now either non-existent, having 
been blown away into the fields of France and Flan- 
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ders, or being in existence, are valueless when there is 
in the world comparative peace. If there is such 
money and little wealth, it is obvious that prices must 
go up. 

‘* There is no darkness but ignorance,’’ and most of 
our troubles are due to it. Much of the present dis- 
content arises from this mistaken idea of profiteering ; 
and the Press which, since it purports to mould and | 
educate public opinion, should make it its care to be 
accurate and well-informed on these subjects, is 
directly responsible for this discontent when it fosters 
public panic. I am therefore the more surprised that 
THe SaturpAy Review, which usually appears so 
sound in its opinions, should in this case join the devil 
hunt, adding its cry to the clamour of those papers 
which seem more concerned in the increase of their 
circulation by pandering to public ignorance than in the 
dissemination of truth. 


I am, sir, yours etc., 
A. H. B. 
[We have repeatedly stated our opinion that high 
wages‘are the main cause of high prices. Profiteer- 
ing is a minor and contributory cause.—Ep. S. R. ] 


‘“\ NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS.”’ 
To the Editor of THE SaturpaAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The expression ‘‘nation boutiquiére’’ is 
usually ascribed to Napoleon, and this ascription ap- 
peared the other day in your columns. But the follow- 
ing sentence occurs in Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions’ (Book IV., cap. vii., first edition) :— 

‘*To found a great Empire for the sole purpose 
of raising up a people‘of customers may at first sight 
appear a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. 
It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a nation 
of shopkeepers, but extremely fit for a nation whose | 
government is influenced by shopkeepers.”’ 
‘The Wealth of Nations’ appeared in 1776. 

Your obedient servant, 

Branksome Park. Doucias MACLEANE. 

[We were aware of Adam Smith, also of an eigh- 
teenth century American claimant to the phrase.—Ep. 
S.R.] 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 
To the Editor of Tue SaturpaAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—‘‘ The right to strike,’’ even without notice, 
ought not to be withheld from the workers, but to 
allow them to concuss, coerce, and in some instances 
forcibly prevent others from working is tyranny in the 
first degree in industrial life. That way lies Bolshev- 
ism. But there is a law against intimidation and 
picketing. It is practically a dead letter. Dan 
O’Connell said ‘‘ he could drive a carriage and pair 
through any Act of Parliament.’’ ‘‘ The wild men ”’ 
in Trade Unions are giving demonstrations every week 
not only in Great Britain, but in France. 

At Mulhouse recently 12,000 textile workers were 
locked out as a protest against strikes, and destruction 
of property, amounting to thousands of pounds. An 
orphan, 18, the eldest of eight, wished to work. She 
was not only prevented, but was wounded by the 
strikers. The strike at the Liverpool docks the other 
week was a humiliating homily on the impotence of 
municipal and Parliamentary government. American 
steamers, laden with foodstuffs, were not allowed to 
be discharged. They were compelled to re-cross the 
Atlantic, more than once with the same cargo, while 
a semi-famine, with exorbitant prices, existed in some 
parts of Great Britain. Why? Owing to the shilly- 
shally, pusillanimous, and invertebrate policy of the 
government. The strikers called the tune, and are to 
make the country pay. The Coalition government 
stands idly by, or appoints a gigantic ‘‘ Profiteering 
Commission,’’ that is still-born, and utterly discredited 
before the ink was dry on the Act. Excuse there was 
for such Fabian policy during the war, but not now. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dundee. THomAS OGILvy. 
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REVIEWS 


THE UNBROKEN ARROW. 


The Arrow of Gold. By Joseph Conrad. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. net. 


R. CONRAD is in the rare and happy position of 
being recognised by his contemporaries as 
belonging less to them than to the future. It is almost 
difficult to believe that his books are still being written, 
that we are faced with work still warm from the 
maker’s hand, so heavy is the impression of complete- 
ness, of remote and consummated genius. Reading 
Mr. Conrad for a contemporary creates the same in- 
credulity as. being a part of the Great War did in the 
minds of the thoughtful. Writing of this character, 
like events of that magnitude, belongs to the region of 
history. It is confusing to find that any of us may be 
forced to depart from the attitude of rapt spectators to 
become involved in the actual thing. But the ad- 
vantage of this curious sensation is that the critic can 
deal with Mr. Conrad rather with the air of a lecturer 
explaining to an already initiated audience not that 
his subject is a classic, but how this particular classic 
affects him individually, 


This feeling is so strong that the critic feels almost 
impelled to assume that the actual story is as well- 
known as the tale of ‘ King Lear.’ It seems almost 
superfluous to set out the story of Dofia Rita, Henry 
Allégre, Monsieur George, Captain Blunt, Thérése and 
Signor Ortega. Everybody must know, one feels, the 
mere account of how the millionaire artist—Henry 
Allégre—found the Basque goat-herd in his garden, 
seeing in her from the first second ‘‘ something of the 
women of all time,’’ and crying fatefully as he saw her 
“*Restez donc.’’ It must be as familiar as the history 
of ‘Romeo and ‘Juliet’ how, after the godlike death 
of Allégre there came to her the Marquis of Villarel, 
bringing a message from the pretender to the Spanish 
throne, and how she went with the pretender to Venice, 
where she soon learned to regret ‘‘I was not some 
object, some beautiful carved object of bone or bronze ; 
a rare piece of porcelain, pate dure, not pate tendre. 
Thereafter, as is known, she came to Marseilles to 
devote her future, having denied her person, to the 
Legitimist, and came to Captain Blunt—Américain, 
Catholique et gentilhomme, who “ lived by his sword,”’ 
to Thérése, her Basque sister, whose ‘‘ only gleam 
perhaps was that of her teeth, which one used to get 
between the dull lips unexpectedly, startingly,’’ and, 
above all, to Monsieur George the destined lover, Lord 
Jim’s elder and more wonderful brother, like him, to 
be attended with the whisper ‘‘ comme c’est roman- 
tique !’’ but unlike him, having the hard courage of his 
romance. Captain Blunt tries for her, fighting his 
fastidious objections to her position. ‘‘ It’s a matter 
of the utmost delicacy between two beings so sensitive, 
so proud,’’? Captain Blunt’s marvellous mother ex- 
plains. But Dofia Rita just doesn’t succumb, because 
she does in fact, though Rose, her mysterious maid, a 
sort of projected conscience, won't believe it. Captain 
Blunt, says Rita to her Monsieur George, ‘‘ is jealously 
mistrustful of me, what I am, of my very soul—he 
doesn’t want to be damned with me before his own 
judgment seat.’’ When he and his doubts are re- 
jected, ‘‘ He got up and went away to lean on the 
mantelpiece--you have no idea of the charm and the 
distinction of his pose—the expression, the grace, the 
fatal suggestion of his immobility.’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ says 
she, ‘‘I am sensible of aesthetic impressions.’’ But, 
for all that, it is Monsieur George that for a short space 
wins and holds her, who is for no man—Monsieur 
George who returns from his Legitimist gun-running 
to find her actually in the house she has given to the 
incredible Thérése, who brings thither that Signor 
Ortega, emissary to Legitimist Headquarters. Signor 
Ortega, as we all know, is the boy who was with her 
when she was a goat-herd. ‘‘ He used to curse God, 
yes, that boy, sitting there on a piece of rock like a 
wretched little Prometheus with a sparrow pecking at 
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his miserable little liver,’’ and ‘‘ Then, as the sun was 
about to set, he would make me swear that I would 
marry him, when I was grown up; ‘swear, you 
wretched little beggar,’ he would yell at me. And I 
would swear.’’ But of this boy had developed the 
Senor Ortega who wouldn’t be hit, because his soul 
was absent in some hell of its own. We needn’t 
describe the scene in the house—Ortega, sent by 
Thérése either to kill or win Rita eternally damned, 
and how he stormed outside the door and tried in the 
end to kill himself. We know that he didn’t get in, 
and that at the night’s end Monsieur George and she 
found a way. She stooped to pick up that hair orna- 
ment, the arrow of gold. ‘‘ You thought I wouldn't 
give it you. Amigo, I wanted nothing so much as to 
give it you.’’ It was not, this arsow, the common sort 
that a pink and white love-god slings from his bow. 
Being of gold, it was too heavy ever to reach the heart, 
and it couldn’t be suspended in mid-air because of the 
laws of gravity. It is the missing of the heart that 
matters, though, with this arrow. The wound is self- 
inflicted, catching a beauty from the material of the 
weapon that couldn’t reach, but would of its quality 
dignify and colour the pain. Thus, as was to be ex- 
pected, Dofia Rita and Monsieur George parted after 
their months of love, because the arrow remained gold, 
never tarnishing, or suffering change to lead. Romance 
and love, after all, are like that. 


The story doesn’t so much matter, though it had to 
be suggested because, surprisingly, it isn’t common 
knowledge. Mr. Conrad, however, has no great, 
facility with or interest in the story as such, because his 
people evolve out of themselves the incidents. Facts 
are just their emotions, their queer but perfectly valid 
emotions, made manifest and clothing themselves, 
half protesting against the necessity, with a sort of 
action. These feelings are rather like a conjurer’s 
flowers incredibly growing before our eyes, and, in 
spite of all belief to the contrary, not unreal, but cast- 
ing doubt on the reality of usually accepted flowers. 


The image of the conjurer goes only a little of the 
way, though. Mr. Conrad does more than produce in- 
habitants for a world; he produces the world itself. 
He has something in this aspect of the way of M. 
Maeterlinck. Both—the one artificially, the other 
out of the strangeness of his genius—wipe away the 
world before beginning the picture. They want both 
of them a clean canvas. Both of them then introduce 
us to a world with a new atmosphere, not like air, in 
which objects are sharply and untruly outlined, but with 
a quieter influence as of deep water. It is as though 
these creations were having their origins at the bottom 
of some immensely cool and green sea, not dark, as in 
fact it may be at the sea-bottoms, but not light with the 
sun. Having thus prepared their stage there is no 
more likeness between the two writers. Maeterlinck 
ends with his medium, or rather is drowned in it. His 


poor helpless dolls have the appearance of gesticulating / 


under the pressure of something too strong for them. 
They are hardly audible, and visible only by accident. 
But Mr. Conrad’s people are more alive, more grip- 
pingly real than any perceived object in our commoner 
air. This is because they make their world, and are not 
made for it. It is built up almost out of their breath- 
ing, and there is the gradual feeling with them not that 
they are being drowned, but that they can never be. It 
grows increasingly plain that at some moment in the 
story the water will be divided by some figure that will 
force a way out of it into some new element. This 
never quite happens, because the new element is out- 
side human cognition; it is the borderland either of 
madness or of God, both in equal measure distractingly 
unintelligible and dangerously alike. But we may not 
complain of Mr. Courad that his people do not come to 
life. A truer complaint would be that they put all 
others to death—or at least to sleep. They grow large 
like figures in a nightmare almost, threatening us with 
their terrible vitality. They fill our skies, they take all 
our air, and we wake from them as from such a species 
of dream—grateful that we woke in time before the 
unimaginable happened. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL. 


Beaumaroy Home from the Wars. By Anthony Hope. 


Methuen. 6s. net. 


NTHONY HOPE is our favourite living novelist, 
and we rejoice to see that time cannot wither or 
custom stale his charm of pleasant plotting and natural 
narrative. We cannot say anything better of ‘ Beau- 
maroy ’ than that it is very Anthony Hopeish. There 
is just enough of mystery to interest without degenerat- 
ing into Sherlock Holmes; just enough of love-making 
between young fools to please without declining into 
Charles Garvice; just enough of burglary to excite 
without falling to the plane of the shilling shocker. In 
short, Anthony Hope’s art consists in engaging our at- 
tention by 
**hov’ring on the brink of all we hate.’’ 
Love, madness, and burglary are the ingredients of his 
potion, but so cunningly mixed, and dashed with so 
much restraining humour, that we are amused but 
never jarred by unreality, or annoyed by exaggeration. 
‘ Beaumaroy’ kept us up an hour beyond our usual 
time, but it did not keep us awake. Is not that the 
perfection of a novel? The book is short, and, with- 
out disparagement of the author’s easy and pointed 
style, to know the plot beforehand would spoil the fun. 
So we shall not tell it, beyond saying that the hero, 
Beaumaroy, is a young man who has lost a finger in the 
war, and has been engaged by old Mr. Saffron as his 
secretary, and that they live in a lonely cottage on a 
moor with a tower, about which there are tales. Dr. 
Mary Arkroyd is a woman doctor, a very well drawn 
character, for Anthony Hope manages to make a clever 
and good heroine really attractive, which neither 
Dickens, nor Thackeray, nor Trollope, ever succeeded 
in doing. Beaumaroy is an original, who tilts against 
conventional codes without being a prig or a ruffian. 
Much do we admire the candour with which he gives 
his opinion of the moral effect of the war. Captain 
Alec Naylor had just been saying that he had come out 
of the war softer than he had gone in, that is, more 
sentimental, and with a deeper pity for human suffer- 
ing ; he had seen a great many men killed, but that had 
made him less, not more, ready to kill men. ‘‘ Really, 
sometimes, for a row of pins, I’d have turned conscien- 
tious objector.’’ Of course, the hero is assured by a 
choleric general (one of former wars), that he was « 
man who could afford to say that. Then Beaumaroy is 
asked what effect the war has had on him, and replies : 
‘‘] believe it’s destroyed every scruple I ever had!’’ 
(Scandalisation of country house audience). ‘‘ | mean 
it. Can you see human life treated as dirt—absolutely 
as cheap as dirt—for three years, and come out think- 
ing it worth anything? Can you fight for your own 
hand right or wrong? Oh, yes, right or wrong, in the 
end, and it’s no good blinking it. Can you do that for 
three years in war, and then hesitate to fight for your 
own hand, right or wrong, in peace? Who really cares 
for right or wrong, anyhow?’’ ‘There is philosophy in 
this, and we think it may explain what is called ‘‘ indus- 
trial unrest,’’ which certainly discovers on the part of 
the British ‘‘ demobbed ’’ working-man, a set resolve 
to fight for his own hand, right or wrong. Read ‘ Beau- 
maroy,’ and thank the publishers for having given you 
an amusing novel not written by an American. 


THE STORY OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


The German Empire, 1867-1914, and the Unity Move- 
ment. By William Harbutt Dawson. In two 
volumes. Vol. II. Allen & Unwin. 16s. net. 


HE first volume of Mr. Dawson's history, re- 

viewed in these columns four months ago, told 
the story, so to speak, of the gestation, birth and 
infancy of the German Empire. The second describes 
how it ran its course until the beginning of the tre- 
mendous crisis which has left nothing of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and so little of the vast organism of which 
that house was the head, that its very identity is a 
question rather for the historians of the future than 
for contemporaries not claiming to be inspired. There 
can be no doubt that for the general reader the perusal 
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of the second volume will be less laborious than that 
of the first. The whole of it is concerned with the 
conduct of affairs by one or other of two masterful 
men—Bismarck, and William II. The two differed 
profoundly in their methods and in their ability, but 
neither allowed decisive national action, whether it had 
his personal approval or the minimum of his disap- 
proval, to be taken by anybody but himself. 
_ The general arrangement of the present volume is 
as follows. Two chapters deal with the domestic con- 
cerns of the Empire—taxation, armament, social con- 
ditions, and the Constitution. | Three expound the 
relations of Germany with France, with the Eastern 
question, and with the beginnings, so distasteful to 
Bismarck, of Germany’s Colonial enterprises, and one 
relates to the fall of Bismarck and his subsequent 
activities. The remaining six are devoted to the reign 
of William II., two treating of domestic affairs, one 
dealing with |Veltpolitik, one with Morocco, one with 
the development of the Triple Entente, and the last 
with the events of 1913-14, converging upon the War. 
Bismarck’s general policy, as Mr. Dawson under- 
stands it, is set out in the following lines :— 


‘* His steadfast aim was the maintenance at all 
costs of the peace of Europe, since peace was Ger- 
many’s first interest and greatest asset, the condition 
of her prosperous development, and the pledge of her 
retention of the spoils of victorious war as harvested 
from 1864 to 1871. Never once did he swerve from 
this aim, and towards the end of his career he em- 
phasised it with growing concern.”’ 

It seems to be the definite judgment of Mr. Dawson 
that William II. was ‘‘ no less pacific in intention.” 
Mr. Dawson’s general opinion, if we have rightly 
understood it, ‘is that the Emperor sincerely wished for 
peace; that he did not realise the extent to which his 
creation and increase of the German navy was not 
merely a challenge, but also a menace to this country; 
that he was disappointed and discouraged when our 
freely given assistance enabled France to get the 
better of Germany on the occasion of the first trouble 
in Morocco in 1905; and that in 1911 he kept the peace 
at the expense of straining his relations with his own 
subjects—to such an extent’that three years later he 
abandoned his pacificatory measures, because he dared 
not continue them. In Mr. Dawson’s opinion, or the 
opinion which we attribute to him, the German fear of 
‘* encirclement ’’—the apprehension that the nations 
of the Triple Entente meditated an attack upon Ger- 
many, and the destruction of German pre-eminence by 
warlike means—was genuine. He does not suppose 
it to have been accurate; he describes it as a ** night- 
mare ’’ and a “* myth ’’—but a nightmare which was 
truly dreamt for six or seven years before the war, 
or a myth which seemed to the bulk of the German 
people to be unquestionably true. He presents the 
history of Europe since 1871 as a tragedy on the 
largest scale, working itself out not less necessarily 
than those conceived by the Greek poets. It may well 
be—if we accept this theory—that all that has since 
happened was the inevitable consequence of the stu- 
pendous blunder of the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine by an empire which was never able to assimilate 
them with itself, or reconcile their inhabitants to its 
rule. And—such is the irony of fate—it is hardly pos- 
sible nowadays to dispute that the man chiefly respon- 
sible for that blunder was Bismarck. 

It is the fashion with some recent writers to describe 
the “‘ balance of power’’ as a dangerous theory of in- 
ternational politics, which can and ought to be dis- 
carded. The impression given by Mr. Dawson’s work 
is rather that the expression is used to indicate facts 
almost as regular and as indifferent to individual wishes 
and opinions as the ‘‘law’’ of gravitation. Germany, 
always apprehensive of danger from France and from 
Russia, made friends at different times with Austria, 
with Russia, and with Italy, and tried on various occa- 
sions to conciliate the good will of England. In the re- 


sult Russia, Italy, and England all became hostile, and 
united against the power which was beginning to weigh 
too heavily in international questions for the ease of 
mind of any one of them, 
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Mr. Dawson has written, with very great labour, an 
extremely valuable book, deserving most careful study 
by every one who wishes to understand European poli- 
tics. It is by no means faultless, and two of the 
writer’s weaknesses may properly be indicated. One 
is carelessness in the use of pronouns. ‘‘ Arngm seemed 
to have won the first round in what was now a personal 
contest, at once of skill and strength, but he was deter- 
mined that it should be the last.’’ In this instance, 
quoted complete, ‘‘ he ’’ ought grammatically to mean 
Arnim, whereas we think (without being quite sure) 
that it means Bismarck. The other, and more general 
weakness is that, while as between nations, Mr. 
Dawson is remarkably and most creditably impartial, 
he is never able to dissemble the fact that he is, or was, 
a Gladstonian Liberal. This is, perhaps, most mani- 
fest in his amazingly inept summary of the character of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Outward brilliancy unbal- 
anced by inner depth, or by any trace of reverence,” 
‘*. . a boundless ambition uncorrected by that in- 
stinct of conduct which, etc., ete.,’’ ‘a passion for 
power unaccompanied by any deep sense of responsi- 
bility.’’ Such expressions were the common form of 
Radical journalism, while Lord Beaconsfield led the 
Conservative Party; to-day they are mere nonsense. 
And a few pages further on Mr. Dawson quotes merely 
as a vulgar threat to Russia, Beaconsfield’s utterance 
at the Guildhall in 1876 :— 


‘‘If England were to go to war in a righteous 
cause, her resources would prove inexhaustible. She 
is not.a country that, when she enters into a cam- 
paign, has to ask herself whether she can support a 
second or a third campaign. If she enters a cam- 
paign, she will not terminate it until right is done.’’ 


We do not understand how anyone can read those 
words to-day without feeling them to be very little short 
of inspired prophecy. 


THE FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS. 


The Flower and the Bee: Plant Life and Pollination. 
By John H. Lovell. Illustrated from photographs 
by the Author. Constable. 1os. 6d. net. 


ERE is a book full of interest to the student of the 
vast field in which Darwin made his name, sum- 
marizing his results in the last sentence of his ‘ Con- 
cluding Remarks’ inhis book on the fertilisation of 
orchids, ‘‘ It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Na- 
ture tells us in the most emphatic manner, that she 
abhors perpetual self-fertilisation.’’ Mr. Lovell has 
ample experience of plants in their home surroundings ; 
he is a field naturalist, a bee-keeper, and an entomolo- 
gist, so that he is well-equipped all round. But, unfor- 
tunately, he is an American; the book is ‘‘printed by the 
Scribner Press of New York,’’ and the English reader 
will be confronted by plants unknown to him and con- 
fused by familiar titles of flowers which are not their 
usual designations. The Torch Lily or Flameflower 
(Kniphofia) which figures in the frontispiece is ‘‘ a bird- 
flower from South Africa, widely cultivated in North 
America,’’ but it is also the ‘‘ Red Hot Poker” to be 
seen in many an English garden. The “ pickerel- 
weed ’’ is a name unknown in this country; so are the 
‘* jewel-weed ’’ and the ‘‘ turtle-head.”’ 

Darwin’s main thesis stands, but a succession of ob- 
servers have made reservations and objections here and 
there. |More research and close examination of the 
actual visits of insects to flowers are needed, and it is 
here that Mr. Lovell’s book is particularly valuable. 
Such a hybrid horror as ‘‘floroecology’’ might have been 
avoided, and is fortunately not a fair sample of the 
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writing of the book, which is clear and simple. We 
are glad to notice that the author inserts a caveat in his 
preface, concerning some of the new and wild theories 
which have come since Darwin, and, further, is a be- 
liever ,in the inheritance of acquired characters. An 
increasing body of evidence has been gathered of late 
years against Weismann’s dogma on the subject. 

After all the labours of Darwin, Hermann Mueller 
and Knuth on pollination, many puzzles still remain. 
The colours of flawers are now supposed to be purpose- 
ful flags put up to attract insects, and particularly bees. 
If we remember Lord Avebury’s experiments aright, he 
tested bees with honey under glass of different tints, and 
found that they went most readily to the blue re- 
ceptacle, anticipating Mr. Lovell’s similar experiment. 
This is in accordance with the diffusion of bee-flower 
colours in the Northern States of America, as recorded 
by Mr. Lovell, though we doubt if the statistics would 
work out so well in this country. When we are asked 
why bees should prefer blue to any other colour, we 
simply do not know. The people who explain that ‘* it 
is merely an incidental result correlated with the higher 
specialization of the flower,’’ tell us nothing. White 
cats with blue eyes, as Mr. Lovell remarks, ‘* are 
nearly always deaf, but no one knows why.”’ 

There are certainly cases in which Nature lavishes 
beauty without any thought of encouraging visits from 


_ useful insects. The Bee Orchis, one of the most at- 


tractive of our wild species, is beautifully coloured, but 
Darwin could never find, after long and frequent ob- 
servation, that it was visited by any insect, whereas it 
is singularly well adapted for self-fertilisation, and 
flowers regularly produce seed-capsules. 

A flower does not, as Gray thought, ‘‘ waste its 
sweetness on the desert air.’’ It may even attract by 
a definite humbug. The Grass of Parnassus, which is 
now in hilly and damp regions raising its white flower 
on a delicate stem, is worthy of a poet; but it carries 
false honey-glands, a number of translucent yellow 
drops, which look like pure nectar, but are only hard 
knobs. 

The curious markings of flowers have been identified 
in sonie cases as paths to guide insects to honey. The 
wild geranium or Herb Robert, to be seen during most 
of the year in every hedge, has darker lines in its red 
petals, not for mere ornament, but to show the insect 
visitor the quickest way to the place where it can stick 
in its proboscis with advantage alike to host and guest. 
We give these common English examples as showing 
the kind of research with which Mr. Lovell’s fascinat- 
ing book deals. Bees are, of course, not the only 
means of fertilisation, though the most important. 
The flowers of many forest trees appear before their 
leaves. This was an unexplained mystery. White of 
Selborne would have been delighted to know the ex- 
planation, that such trees are, or were, fertilised by 
wind pollination, which would clearly not be a success, 
if the numerous leaves intercepted the pollen. This, 
as Mr. Lovell remarks, is a very wasteful process, as 
‘“much of the pollen falls where it is of no benefit,”’ 
but the whole flowering of trees is surely wasteful, 
though often supremely beautiful. What is the use 
of a thousand blossoms representing a thousand or 
more potential trees ? 

Going more closely into the subject, we find that the 
part of the bee which carries the pollen, the strange 
freaks of flower bloom, and even the different attitudes 
of upright or drooping blossom—the latter to be seen 
now in the beautiful and strongly scented thistle Card-" 
uus nutans—-are intimately connected. But these 
may be considered trivial points for the specialist or, at 
most, for the professional bee-keeper, who knows that 
bees will not produce honey without a proper stock of 
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honey-flowers. The national importance of bumble- 
bees sounds a ridiculous proposition, but Mr. Lovell 
produces two German menof science and distinction, 
who affirm it. Carl Vogt found in cattle one of the 
most important foundations of England’s wealth, and 
Haeckel ascribed the superiority of English brains to 
their excellent ‘‘ roast beef and beefsteak—their princi- 
pal food.’’ Cattle live principally on red clover, and 
in the absence of bumblebees clover produces little or 
no seed. Recalling the fantastic chaip of consequences 
improved by Huxley from Darwin that a good crop of 
clover depends on old maids, who keep cats to catch 
the mice who eat bumblebees, the reader may regard 
the whole business as a bit of scientific nonsense. But 
the farmers of New Zealand learnt that the red clover 
in their fields would not produce seed without bumble- 
bees, and this useful fodder only became commercially 
profitable after the introduction of several species of 
such bees from England. To-day they ‘‘ benefit the 
islands of New Zealand annually to the extent of many 
thousand dollars.”’ 


Even when you have got your bumble-bees and your 
clover, you may have difficulties. A drought may so 
modify the internal arrangement of the flower that the 
bee is unable to reach it with his tongue. Mr. Lovell 
goes in detail into several bumble-bee flowers, which 
include the purple monkshood or Aconitum. It is a 
common garden flower in England and a wild flower in 
Switzerland and Europe generally, but no indigenous 
species are found in Australia, South Africa, or New 
Zealand, because there are no native bumble-bees. 
These insects are sometimes marauders, who do not 
hesitate to make punctures in flowers, when the ordin- 
ary entrance is a complicated affair, and the plants they 
affect occasionally revert toa simpler form of blossom, 
whence the bizarre shape has evolved. The honey-bee 
has no flowers specially adapted to its use; requiring 
a large quantity of stores, it visits a great variety of 
blossoms. Itshows remarkable powers of distinguish- 
ing between closely allied species, but it does not seem 
able to distinguish a flower just rifled by one of its sort 
from one full of nectar, and thus wastes a great deal of 
time. It is, Mr. Lovell concludes, not able, probably, 
to bite holes, like the bumble-bee, though glad to make 
use of them. Our ordinary bee is ‘‘ polytropic,’’ i.e., 
visits many flowers, but in America there are several 
‘‘ oligotropic’’ varietits, which seem to confine them- 
selves to one plant. This curious problem is discussed 
by Mr. Lovell. There appears tobe no danger of an 
over-supply of bees or a shortage of nectar. Much of 
it goes to waste, and fruit-growers, finding wild bees 
insufficient to fertilise their extensive plantations, esta- 
blish apiaries for that purpose. 

Besides bees of various kinds, there are butterflies 
and a huge army of moths, who do the work of pollina- 
tion. Butterfly-flowers are predominantly red, as in 
the pink family, while blue is very rare. The moths fly 
by day as well as night, many of them, says Mr. Lovell, 
‘‘only on the rainiest and darkest nights.’’ A species 
called Pronuba, which visits the Yuccas, is the most ex- 
traordinary. It gathers a large mass of pollen from 
one plant, pierces another with a saw-like ovipositor, 
and deposits three or foureggs. Then it proceeds to 
cram the ball of pollen into the right place for fertilisa- 
tion, possessing, apparently, the knowledge that with- 
out this service no seed would be produced, and its off- 
spring would perish for want of food! If this explana- 
tion is veracious, and it is supported by eminent na- 
turalists, a small white moth has known for ages what 
Homo sapiens has taken years of patient investigation 
to discover. A similar connexion of benefits exchanged 
between insect and flower occurs in the species of 
plants, especially abundant in Borneo, which appear 
to have modified their structure specially for the har- 
bouring of ants. | What has been conjectured on the 
subject appears in the late Robert Shelford’s ‘ Natura- 
list in Borneo.’ But nothing can be said for certain 
as to cause and effect in these and many other para- 
doxes of Nature. There are plenty of better explained 


wonders for readers in Mr. Lovell’s book, and his text 
is supported by admirable photographs, in which 
special pains have been taken to make details clear. 
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DETAILS OF MOROCCO. 


Modern Morocco. Compiled by W. B. Harris and 
the Hon. W. Cozens-Hardy, K.C., M.P. The 
Bank of West Africa, Ltd. 


OR@CCO is, of course, an anachronism; it is not 
even a power; it has no voice—etc., and the 
most ardent pacifist hasnot yet proposed to include it . 
in the League of Nations. Yet for all that it cannot be 
ignored. Our attention is called to it from time to 
time by its objectionable manners. European ships, 
when stranded off the coast, are fired upon; wrecked 
mariners sold into the interior; in 1906 Sir Harry Mac- 
Lean was captured and held to outrageous ransom. In 
short, it is barbaric. Yet the Strait of Gibraltar is far 
narrower than the Strait of Dover, and standing on 
Europa Point, one sees the sun glinting on the white 
houses of Tangier; standing, that is, in the twentieth 
century, one looks across intothe Middle Ages. No 
country less easy-going than Spain would tolerate the 
existence of such a neighbour at its doors, and indeed, 
century in and century out, the two have been at en- 
mity. Even now, Spain holds Ceuta, the possible rival 
of Gibraltar, and exercises a nominal Protectorate over 
a large part of Morocco. In recent years France has 
established another and more successful one. It is . 
the brilliant administration of General Lyautey, the 
French Resident General, which has drawn earnest at- 
tention to the possibilities of the stretch of country so 
long vaguely known as the Barbary States. 

‘Modern Morocco’ supplies a quantity of the most 
practical and definite statistics regarding the trade, 
agriculture, mines, water-power and so forth, of the 
country, not forgetting a section which deals with the 
influence in Morocco of the omnipresent German 
trader. More interesting than these to the general 
reader are the chapters dealing with the ancient and 
modern history of Morocco. The latter may be said to 
have begun in 1900, when the accession of Mulai 
Abdul Aziz to uncontrolled power admitted European 
influence to the hitherto closed domain. Mulai Abdul 
Aziz proved a failure; his reactionary brother, Mulai 
Hafid, equally so, and in 1911 France obtained a free 
hand in Morocco by the cession of the Cameroon terri- 
tory to Germany. 

Inthe following year began General Lyautey’s ad- 
ministration, which commanded the admiration of all 
Europe, and as a culmination, on the outbreak of war 
in 1914, though he sent all his French troops to the 
front, far from losing one inch of the Protectorate dur- 
ing the war, he increased it. 

The Spanish northern zone, including the Rif and 
Djebala, and the ports of Ceuta, Melilla, Laraiche and 
others, is, like the southern, fruitful but undeveloped. 
The possibilities of Morocco to enterprising colonists, 
who are prepared touse both sword and ploughshare, 
are unlimited, and information regarding it can hardly 
be supplied in a more concise form than in the book 
which the Bank of West Africa has given us. 
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A GOOD TEACHER. 


A Short History of French Literature. By William 
Henry Hudson. Bell. 6s. net. 


HE appearance of this volume, so the publishers in- 

form us, has been delayed on account 8f difficul- 

ties occasioned by the European War. It now appears 

with a memoir (by Prof. A. A. Jack) of the author. His 

lamented death last year is still fresh in the mind of 
those who care for the pursuit of literature and taste. 

Short as this little history professes to be and is—for 
it is contained in 300 pages of excellent type—it would 
be difficult to find a more complete one of its kind. It 
is not too much to call it a masterpiece. Embracing a 
period of about goo years, dating from the ‘Chanson de 
Roland’ down to ‘Les Roquevillard,’ written by M. 
Henri Bordeaux in 1906, detailed criticism of the works 
described is not to be expected, and the space available 
for direct quotations is regrettably small. But the au- 
thor understood well how to bring before the reader the 
salient characteristics of each period and each writer, 
as well as the facts of the latter’s life, when affecting 
his work. More than this, the few words devoted to 
each have the property of whetting curiosity, of send- 
ing the reader further afield to pursue the subject for 
himself. The author finds room to quote some of the 
best things said by his writers, or about them, and hints 
when he cannot expatiate. As a simple example of 
this, we may quote the happy phrase describing one of 
Anatole France’s_ well-known works, ‘‘the delightful 
‘Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard.’’’ Any reader unac- 
quainted with the book naturally inquires what sort of 
crime this can be, and on investigation will find that it 
could not have been better described. Many will, how- 
ever, remember the story of Monsieur Bonnard, the 
simplest, most good-natured of old gentlemen, who 
finds his little playfellow in tears and disgrace at her 
new boarding-school, and connives at her escape over 
the playground wall. Both equally in fear of the head- 
mistress, they then flee to his house, where they dwell 
in perfect happiness and contentment, until the indig- 
nant law descends on Monsieur Bonnard for abduction 
of a minor. 

Another swift characterisation is that of one of the 
interminable romances of the 17th century: ‘‘ ‘ Astrée’ 
runs (or more strictly speaking, crawls) to 5,500 
pages.”’ 

Nor are the periods dealt with less well defined. Na- 
turally, more space is accorded to the later centuries, 
for the history begins at an epoch when, painful to re- 
late, the nation of the Franks could neither read nor 
write, and its literature was correspondingly scanty. 
But subsequently we come to the Précieuse movement, 
to the ‘‘ Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes,’’ the 
classical and romantic periods, and finally the Parnas- 
sians and Symbolists. Of all these, and of the 
writers who contributed to their renown, there is a con- 
cise, clear and interesting account. Not only as a work 
of reference, but to be read on its own merits, this little 
volume of history and criticism will find its permanent 
place in the library. 


A DELIGHTFUL DIARY. 


The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor. By A. E. S. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net. 


HIS slim volume is made up of extracts from a 
private diary written by the author, the versatile 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, while on an 
extensive tour in the United States during the autumn 
of 1918. The tour was made by him as a member of 
the British University Mission which had been invited 
by the Council of Defence at Washington. It is no 
part of his purpose to reveal what serious work was 
done by the Mission in the intervals of evading the 
overwhelming hospitality which met the members in 
each city they visited. We are just given his impres- 
sions of events and places day by day, and very good 
reading they make. 
There is a wonderful freshness in these pages, even 
when the subjects are such familiar ones as influenza, 
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Worth-While Books. 


CARRION ISLAND. Romance of the 


By DRAYCOT M. DELL. 7/- net. 
THE TIMES says :—“ You will enjoy every word of it."’ 
SCOTSMAN says: “The book moves swiftly and skilfully along, and is 


thr i g and picturesque in its rapid, well-varied action. 
THE YUKON TRAIL, of she Grew 
By W. McLEOD RAINE. 7/- net. 


LADIES’ FIELD says: “It is the kind of book which sweeps us along on 
the stream of the story while we are reading it, convinces us of its truth, and 
make, us regret to have finished it so soon.” 


” LIMPY.” (The Story of a Boy who Felt Neglected.) 
By ‘WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 7/- net. 


Atruly delightfully fascinating and arresting tale, written by one of America's 
most popular authors. 


By MAY WYNNE. 7/- net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE says: “A historical romance by May Wynne is 
po worth reading, and the popular lady has given usa very gocd story 
in 


, THE FAR CRY. (A Tale of the South Seas.) 


By H. MILNER RIDEOUT.: 7/- net. 


Thrilling, fascinatiug romance and adventure t» the South Seas amongst 
uncharted islands. There has been no such story since Stevenson gave us 
“ The Wreckers.” 


ENCHANTED HEARTS. of 


By DARRAGH ALDRICH, 7/- net. 
This is a story which will quickly win its way into the hearts of all readers "’ 


CAROLYN of the CORNERS. {7s ‘feos 


By RUTH B. ENDICOTT. 7/- net, 

Is assured of popularity, not only on account of the sunny atmosphere that 
pervades it, but from the hand ll of adventure with which it 
is endowed. 


JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON), Ltd., 
10 & 11, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Home comes the 
Soldier ! 


But the Sailor séi// sweeps the sullen seas, 
gathering up those messengers of death that 
haunt and harass our shores in hundreds and 
thousands. 


It is the business of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society to care for these fearless 
servants of humanity. We do so at nearly 
a hundred great centres, we assist the widows 
and the bairns, we enlist and train British 
boys for British ships, and for more than a 
century have proved ourselves a real friend 
to the Sailor. 


Funds are Urgently Needed! 


Doxations should be addressed to Sik Freperick Green, 

K.B.E., Chairman ani jion. Treasure British & Foreign 

Sailors’ Society, Waketi Cheapside, London, 
-C.2. 


British & Foreign 
Sailors Society 


(Including the Port of London Society, Founded 1818; Incorporated 190). 
General Secretary: Rev. T. EYNON DAVIES. 
Bank-rs; The Bauk of Engi -nd. 


. 
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food conditions, or American journalism. Neither 
sleepiness nor repletion, whether from banquet or con- 
ference, had power to dull the diarist’s shrewd observa- 
tion and genial comment. 

There is a good description of the Armistice celebra- 
tions in Chicago, The pandemonium of noise began at 
2 a.m., and by the morning some of the female partici- 
pants were beginning to look like Sisters of Mercy after 
a bump-supper. A peculiar method of manifesting en- 
thusiasm was by casting forth from every window in- 
numerable scraps of paper which blackened the skies 
and whitened the ground. — It cost, we are told, the 
City of New York, $85,000 to clear up the paper litter 
produced by the premature rejoicings of the previous 
Thursday. If we seek scientific matter, we can read 
here about such things as thesuses of Kapok, the won- 
ders of the Sargasso weed, the distribution of alliga- 
tors, and the ‘‘curly-leaf-disease’’ of beet. Dr. 
Shipley has a pleasant humour, whether he is describ- 
ing his revenge on the pompous man ‘‘ on somebody’s 
staff’? who turned out to be a successful writer of the 
more vacuous forms of revue, or discussing the co- 
educational system of Toronto where, as he tells us, 
they have the most absolute and the fullest equality of 
the sexes and the women have the front seats in the 
lecture rooms. We like, too, his reason for not attend- 
ing a certain football match, his attitude towards ath- 
letics being that of the Rhodes scholar whose certificate 
from his home University testified that ‘‘ whilst he ex- 
celled in none, he was sympathetic towards all.’’ 

Throughout the diary, whether the mood be light or 
serious, we get the impression of the deep-rooted deter- 
mination of the Americans to educate their children. 
One cannot help feeling humiliated by the description 
Dr. Shipley gives of the equipment of such institutions 
as the Quaker College of Swarthmore. Here, for in- 
stance, he found a large open-air theatre, a fine swim- 
ming bath, and an observatory with a 24in. lens tele- 
scope, a finer instrument than exists in Ireland. 

We hope the title of the book will not lead the gen- 
eral reader to suspect something dull and academic. 
We can assure him that he will find this diary delight- 
ful, full of interest, and seasoned with an unusual 
number of good stories. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


Tne StatesMan’s YEAR Book For 1919. Edited by Sir John 
Scott Keltie and M. Epstein. Macmillan. 18s. net. This excel- 
lent book of reference has now reached its fifty-sixth issue. We 
are very glad to have its comprehensive store of information 
within reach. It has been-corrected up to May, 1919, and three 
new sections have been added concerning Czecho-Slovakia, Ice- 
land and Poland, which should reduce the general ignorance about 
these regions. The: accounts of countries are particularly full, 
dealing with charity, education, and religion, as well as finance 
and the ordinary geographical details. ooks of reference are 
mentioned as well as diplomatic and consular representatives. 

The War and its results are well summarised. We find the 
League of ‘Nations Covenant, a summary ‘of the Peace Terms, 
with a map of Europe as arranged by the Treaty of Paris, and a 
section devoted to the War which includes a useful Diary of the 
principal events. 

The editors are to be congratulated on their successful comple- 
tion of a volume which, including the full index, runs to more 
than 1,400 pages. 


‘Tue Exitep Lover,’ by Theodore G. Roberts (Long, 7s. net), 
is a romance of the early days of Canada. Roger de Belot sails, 
not of his own accord, with the privateersman Jean Richard 
from Martinique and finds himself in the midst of a conspiracy 
to found an independent kingdom in the forests of Acadia. In a 
few short weeks he passes through a maze of adventure, prison, 
attempted murders, duels, escapes, and rescues—all just not quite 
convincing. 


‘Tue Prostem Cxvus,’ by Barry Pain (Collins, 7s. net) is a 
series of twelve problems involving tact and knowledge of the 
world in an unusual degree, solved usually by a fortunate 
chance, and proposed to a smaH club. They appeared originally 
fn a monthly magazine, and are hardly up to the level of the 
author’s best work. The idea of ‘The Pigkeeper’s Friend ’ is 
perhaps the most amusing of them, though not the most original. 


*‘ Netson’s History oF THE War,’ Vol. XXIII. (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), 
treats of the turn of the tide in July, 1918, and the course of 
events till October 10th, including the campaign in Serbia and 
Palestine and the armistices with Bulgaria (29th September) and 
Turkey (30th October). 


time to time, this«series remains the most handy and useful com- 
pendium-to the history of the war we have yet seen. 
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By Royal Appointment. T righ Bed -Linen. 


ENERATIONS of housewives have 
proved that Robinson and Cleaver's 
Linen will stand hard usage and will last 
long without losing its usual whiteness. 
This beautiful linen that was the pride of our 
forebears, is still offered at maker's prices, 
and may 


1 depended upon for long and 

satisfactory wear. 

Write for samples of the No, L.R. 37 ture Irish Pillow Linens and 

ed Linen described. It Sheetings. Very strong and durable :— 
PILLOW LINENS. SHEE 

40 ins. wide. per yd. 6/7 72ins. wide, per yd. I4/p 

45ins. wide, peryd.7/2 90 ins, wide, per yd. 18/3 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., 
44c. DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


A typical example. 


will place you under no TINGS. 


obligation to us. 


MISCELLANEOUS A DVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Frank Harris Life 
of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2.2.; Melville’s Veritas, Revelation of 
Mysteries, 2 vols., 1874, £2.2; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., 80/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; Louie Fuller, Fif- 
teen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4s/-; Life and Works of 
Vittorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, £2.15; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9/-; Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, £2.15; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, £30; Thausing’s 
Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symons, large paper copy, -1905, £2.2; William Morris’s Col- 
lected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


dE EPICS OF ROWBOTHAM. THE MODERN HOMER. 
““The Human Epic,” The Swiss Lake Dwellers.’’ 2s. 6d. 
each.—Foyte, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now pay- 
ing on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold lis., 
platinum £2. Call or post immediate cash or offers, ° 
mention ‘* Saturday Review,’’ Messrs. Pacet, 219 Oxford Street, 
W.1. Est. 150 years. 


ISABLED IN THE WAR.—Church Army Ex-service Men’s 
Employment Bureau, 55, Bryanston Street, W.1.  (Tele- 
phone Paddington 3440), seeks suitable positions, such as 
timekeepers, watchmen, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers 
partly disabled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to 
work within their limitations. Please send notices of vacancies as 
above at once. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 
only ‘be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and 
again. Read ‘ Assurance and Annuities,” post free from ‘“* Con- 
sultant,” 35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
RENCH ART, 1914-1919. —An_ Exhibition of Modern 
FE French PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE. 
Open 10-6 (including Sats.). Admission, 

ls. 3d. HEAL and SON’S. 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
P TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 


S* HENRY J. WOOD, CONDUCTOR. 


SATURDAYS—Popular. MONDAYS—Wagner. 
TUESDAYS—Anglo-Freich, &c. WEDNESDAYS—Operatic, &c. 
THURSDAYS—Popular. FRIDAY S—Beethoven. 
2s. to 6s. 6d. Chappell’s Box Office, Queen’s Hall. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, 320, Regent St., W., Manager. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF THB 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 


with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal syStem for the present time 


London Office: 3, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Head Office: 6, St. Andrew Sq., EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


i! 


Drawn Wire 
WoT | Carbon 
Half Watt 
and all 
LAMPS 


English Ediswan 
Everything Electrical 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER: 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valved. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6251 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON, ° 


JOIN THE MODERATE PARTY. 

The Country requires your support because :— 

1. The House of Commons, as now constituted, has 

no authority. 

2. The Country has no policy and is swayed by re- 

actionaries and revolutionaries. 

Will you support the Moderate Party pledged to the 
following programme :— 

1. In view of our approaching National Bankruptey 

and therefore necessity avoid immense cost of 

military occupation of Ireland without betray- 

ing our Protestant fellow countrymen, the im- 

mediate submission of the Irish problem to the 

League of Nations, especially asking for a rul- 

ing upon the question of Church authority in 

relation to Democratic Government as ob- 
served in Great Britain, the United States, 
and the British Dominions, and of Ulster’s 
protest against the practices of the Roman 

Catholic Church in apparent defiance of that 

form of Government. 

The surrender to the State of all War Profits in 
excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 

3. The surrender to the State of all property in in- 

dividual hands in excess of £100,000. 

The proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for re- 
duction of National Debt or as security against it, and 
one of the penalties for evasion to be Two Years’ Hard 
Labour. 

The Moderate Party will concentrate upon the three 
points in this programme and will not be side-tracked 
by any vague, ignorant, unpractical chatter about Na- 
tionalisation ‘or Profiteering. 

The Labour Party’s proposal for a General Levy on 
Capital is recognised to _be absurd, whereas every 
Banker knows that the programme of the Moderate 
Party is a practical one. 

If you wish to‘support the Moderate Party, write to 
250, c/o Saturpay Review, and to your Member of 
Parliament. 


to 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 

SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECY PI 
STRAITS _CHINA JAPAN & 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


COUNTY Fire. 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and —— 
OFF ICE, Workmen's Compensation. 
Limited, Servants, 
50 REGENT ST., W. Mote Risks, 


cree Burglary and Theft, 


4 LOMBARD ST., E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Inouranee affected on the most favourable t The 
fo the of this confined 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Seeretary. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Mortgages. ] (Annuities. 


Board of Directors. 
AL¥rep James SHePHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Ropert Freeman, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hospuouse, Bart. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two raAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


A PEACE RISK 


Who is Carrying your death Risk ? 


is it your Family, 


or. 
a Life Assurance Office P 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 
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THE VICTOR TYRE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY AND INCREASED 
DIVIDENDS. 


Sir William Yarworth Jones, the chairman and man- 


aging director, presided at the TenrH ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING, held at the company’s registered offices on 
15th August. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that it was gratifying to the direc- 
tors to be able to recommend that, instead of the 74 
per cent. dividend which had been paid for some years, 
for the first time a 10 per cent. dividend should be paid 
on both classes of shares ; that the accounts for the year 
showed that after making proper allowances and includ- 
ing the whole of the current year’s advertising expen- 
diture there remained available for distribution sufli- 
cient profits to pay this dividend, leaving a balance of 
41,167 to be carried forward to next year. 

The Chairman in the course of his remarks stated 
that the Company ceased manufacturing shells for the 
Ministry of Munitions in December last, and that the 
manufacture of cartridge cases for the Admiralty had 
stopped some time before, and also that the company 
was now solely engaged upon its tyre business. 

It would be recalled that up to the outbreak of war 
the Victor Company was forging ahead rapidly, as was 
evidenced by the fact that the sales of Victor motor 
tyres for the year 1913 exceeded those of the year 1912 
by about 460,000, and those of 1912 exceeded those of 
1911 by approximately £60,000 also. So great was 
the progress made that the net profits on the sales of 
motor tyres for the six months immediately preceding 
the war averaged approximately £800 per week—a 
very gratifying yield upon the company’s issued capital 
of about 4 100,000. 

Since the war, in fact during the past four months, 
orders and inquiries for Victor tyres to the value of over 
£700,000 had been received, but unfortunately the com- 
pany had not the floor and plant capacity to undertake 
such a large volume of business, and, furthermore, the 
company was manufacturing under difficult conditions. 
Plans had actually been prepared for a new factory and 
negotiations entered into for a factory site, but the cost 
of building and of plant were so great these days that 
the directors were now looking round for a factory sufh- 
ciently commodious and well equipped for the present 
needs. 

The shareholders adopted the directors’ proposal to 
declare a dividend of 10 per cent. on the Preference and 
Ordinary shares of the company, and a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and directors terminated the meeting. 


The Badminton Magazine 
of Sport and Pastimes 
Price 1/- 


Send for a copy—1/3 post free, or 
15/- per annum post free everywhere. 


9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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THE CITY issue is not el delivery in Sala ase the Paris ios 


1 as the London quotation was about te 
| Removal of Treasury restrictions on e ort gf capil prions ie tan the Paris quotation, it was dee 
and import of securities, has not done ‘st arK€ts “soundpolicy t&lower the price in view of the possibilit 


uch good. In some cases quotations of international of large holders of the London issue selling in Lond 

stocks were higher in London than in overseas markets; _ ; nd | Fegpacing their investment by purchases in Pari 

ig other cases it was thought that foreign Holitigs’° Rotus y, very little business of this nature has bee 

ight be unloaded here; and in Poth itywas . done? “The of the Paris market is partly du 


anc advisable to adjust pricés~ downwards. ~ to expectati a new Government loan, but it is not 


mancipation from the shackles of war may‘not be an at all likely that any portion of it will be issued on this 


alloyed hlessipg, but well to have artificial.re- _.side.of she Channel.» 


= 


satisfactory canditions, agdthe Stoc cha © “Agother of the old éstablished prayindial banks is te 
Hight have rated fts restifgefice as an fose its identity. “The She wae Banking 
market more appropriately than by marking down quo- formed originally in 1831, is to be absorbed by the Nas 
tations in anticipation of foreign’dumping, which is un- tional Provincial and Union Bank of England. (Fors 
likely to take place. 6 tunately ithe fitle’ of the big bank will not be extended), 
~The National Provincial offers six £20 (£4 paid) shares 
fact is that the Stock Exchange is uneasy. The a cash payment of 5s., in exchange for one 
*rime Minister’s speech, following upon that of the £17 10s. paid) share of the Sheffield bank. The who 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explaining the unsatisfac- Saf of the Sheffield Banking Company will be taken 
tory financial situation of the country, ig beginning to over, ‘the manager becomes district general manager, 
make some impression on the minds of the investing and the local board will be maintained, and the chairman 
speculating public. Slowly it /is being recognised| that . (Sir Samuel Roberts) will join the board of the Nas 
the recent prosperity which has been reflected in stock tional Provincial. The Sheffield bank’s deposits 
market activity is largely artificial, and that the serious amount to about 47,000,000, and will increase the total 
work of reconstruction has yét to: be undertaken, The) déposit§ of the absorbing bank to about £'240,000,000, 
heavy fall in American exchange, bringing the valne af 
the pound down to about $4, is also awakening a tardy In spite of the labour uncertainties there has been a 
—. of actual conditions. At the same time, good demand for what are now known as “‘ reconstruc- 
the holiday season naturally deprives’ markets of tion’ shares, such as those of the big iron, steel and 
support. aH @ement concerns which naturally should obtain exten- 
' sive orders in view of important reconstruction and 
. By relaxing the restrictions on international financial housing schemes now in preparation. 
transactions at least one curious anomaly is created. It 
wil now be possible for American “‘bond houses ’’ or Unfortunately for the careful student of investment 
stockbrokers to sell securities to investors in this values, the habit which directors have acquired of in- 
country, no matter for what purpose the exported capi- creasing capital by turning reserves into shares makes 
tal may be employed ; but there is still an embargo, sub-" “jt extremely difficult to estimate dividend prospects. A 
ject to license by the Treasury Committee, on issues of case in point is provided by the proposals for a 
new capital in this country, if the proceeds are to be tion of the Midland Railway Carriage and Wagon Com- 
partly or wholly employed abroad. Consequently, pany by Cammell, Laird and Co. The latter offers the 
while there is no restriction on the sale of foreign se- shareholders of the former 25 £1 shares for each £10 
curities by foreigners, a British company which requires share held. Cammell Laird’s existing £5 shares, at 
capital for the development of enterprise overseas must the date when the official circular was issued, stood at 
o to the Treasury for permission to raise the money. — £6; so that the offer of 25 £1 shares is equivalent to 
his is an incongruity which can only be removed by the £80 in-exchange for ane Midland Carriage and Wagon 
repeal of all Treasury restrictions on capital issues. Biro share standing at 20, This looks like a handsome 
' To a considerable extent sales of American securities 6ffer and the only apparent explanation is that reserves 
in this country will be impeded by the unfavourable ex- of some kind are being capitalised in the process of ab- 
change rates, and it is improbable that a large business sorption. It will be remembered that Vickers recentl 
in American stocks and bonds will be created in the absorbed the Metropolltan Wagon Company on sim 
near future. Arbitrage dealings, which were very ac- arly favourable terms. 
tive between London and New York before the war, : 
are practically precluded by the Stock Exchange regu-. ‘The hoard of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company, 
lation which maintains that all transactions must be for the Manchester Textile firm, have been congratulated in 
om. ' some quarters on their conservatism in reducing the 
, dividend from 13} p.c. to 10 p.c. in view of the uncer- 
The essential factor in arbitrage is the prompt sale of tain outlook. In point of fact, the dividend is paid on 
securities purchased. One buys in New York to sell a much larger capital, the £6 paid shares being made 
immediately at a profit in London, or vice versa, simply £8 paid in September last by the addition of £2 per 
taking advantage of the difference in quotations for the Share from reserves. The reduction of the dividend 
game stock in the two markets at a given time. A pur- therefore is much more apparent than real. It is 
chase in New York and an immediate sale in London proposed to add another £2 to each share from 
would mean that the dealer in London would not be able co. ves making them £10 paid and to split them inte 
to deliver the stock until he received it from New York, £1 ashi: At the same time an interesting and some- 
therefore he would in what complicated scheme is announced to enable em- 
don, which is prohibited by the cash regulation o int nv’s profits. ; 
London Stock Exchange. playnes shersin the Company 
Again the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust i 
_ As regards dealings with Amsterdam and Paris, ar- ynable to pay a dividend; but the quotation for 
bitrage might be practical, especially if an aeroplane shares is well maintained, as a large section of the pu 
ervice were available for the prompt delivery of securi- }ic has unbounded faith in the future of tht rubber i 
, but broadly speaking, there is little probability of dustry, although the statistical position is still some+ 
itive dealings of this character. One impediment is what obscure. The fact that Rubber Trust shares re+ 
cable delays, which create a serious element of risk. main at a high premium, in spite of the absence 
: of dividends, is partly due to the preference which many 


The principal decline resulting from the internation- speculators have for non-dividend-paying securities with 
tsati the London financial markets has oceurred a prospect of. small profit is 


in the French war loan quoted in London. In point of — sufficient compensation for lack of income in these days 
fact, the London and Paris issues of the French five and of excess Income Tax. 
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PEACE! 


Will you send 
A Thank-Offering for Peace to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN AND WOMEN 
OF H.M. SERVICES AND THEIR DEPENDENTS- 


DURING THE WAR 


and ‘is now doing a great work for the men still on ' | 
Service Abroad, Mén on-eave in London, Disabled and 


other Discharged Men, Sailors and Soldiers, Motherless 
Children, etc. A Gift to tte CHURCH ARMY is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


TO THE MEN ‘WHO HAVE HAZARDED ALL AND GIVEN 
MUCH FOR THE PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE WORLD 
Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, ale Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters. Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
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The 
Saturday hkeview 


* PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1919) | 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
ing copies of the “ Saturday Review’ at Newsagents and 
Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 

copies in advange either locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post freg; £1 10 4 abroad.) 


By doing so thé™public will assist the management considerably. e 

Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but P' 

for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There oI 

never was a time when the services of such a publication were tt 

so necessafy in the public interest, for the recent growth of fe 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank p 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years h 

of our history. Write at once to:— . 

he 

THE PUBLISHERS — 
9 KING STREET, COVENT 

GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 w 

th 
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